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JOHN DOS PASSOS FELLOW-TRAVELER: 
A DOSSIER WITH COMMENTARY 


MARTIN KALLICH 


In 1950 John Dos Passos had this 
to say about his ideas held more 
than twenty years before: 


There [in the U.S.S.R. the summer of 
1929] I found myself, as usual, on the 
fence. It was already becoming evident 
that the radical movement which has 
so changed the minds of so many men 
of my generation was not to turn its 
fine hopes into realities. I began to 
think that what we Americans needed 
was a good solid fence of our own to 
sit on to lift us above the ruthless con- 
tests of political dogmas that were al- 
ready beginning to tear Europe to 
picces.* 


Dos Passos’ statement is curious be- 
cause it dates his disillusionment 
with the communists and the radi- 
cal labor movement as far back as 
1929, years before it became evi- 
dent in his published work or to 
his friends and associates. Perhaps, 
in retrospect, the fine points of his- 
tory can often be seen in sharper 
focus; and latent trends to which 
writers as perceptive as Dos Pas- 
sos may be insensitive at one time 
can be clearly perceived at another. 


Such developing insights are not 
unnatural. But in order that Dos 
Passos’ creative work can be under- 
stood in its proper context, it may 
be useful to set the historical rec- 
ord straight. For it was in the pe- 
riod from 1924 to 1935 that Dos 
Passos was considered more or less 
radical, now and then a sympa- 
thizer with and a fellow-traveler of 
the communists, if not an outright 
communist; and, also, it was in this 

eriod that he was at work on what 
is generally considered his best 
work, Manhattan Transfer (1925) 
and U.S. A. (1930-1936) , the latter 
an academic classic. ‘Therefore, 
such biographical data as may be 
presented here ought to have liter- 
ary as well as intrinsic significance.” 

First, a dossier on Dos Passos’ 
activities during this period is in 
order. 


i. 
1923—New York residence. Camera 
Eye (45, 46, 47) .* 
1925—Manhattan Transfer. Visits 
Antibes where he sees Scott 
Fitzgerald.* 





1920, 1921-1927—Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti, anarch- 
ists, face a murder charge in 
Massachusetts. Camera Eye 
(49). 

1925-1926—Dos Passos reports the 
Passaic Strike, one of the first 
big strikes under communist 
direction. 

1926-1931—Camera Eye (48-51). 

February, March, 1926—Dos Passos 
visits Cuba and Mexico, the 
latter a scene of revolution. 

May, 1926—Dos Passos helps found 
The New Masses, which at first 
follows in the tradition of the 
old rebel Masses.° The execu- 
tive board of the magazine in- 
cludes Dos Passos, Joseph Free- 
man, Hugo Gellert, Michael 
Gold, William Gropper, Freda 
Kirchwey, James Rorty, and 
Louis Lozowick.° 
With John Howard Lawson, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Genevieve 
Taggard, Michael Gold, Wil- 
liam Gropper, Joseph Free- 
man, Robert Wolf, Harry Free- 
man, Louis Lozowick, Simon 
Felshin, and Hugo Gellert, Dos 
Passos issues a letter to various 
well-known writers asking 
them to join the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of an or- 
ganization called “The Prole- 
tarian Artists and Writers 
League."”” 

June, 1926—Interviews Sacco and 
Vanzetti in prison. 

( 1926—Visits Italy and Africa. 

1927—Facing the Chair: Story of 
the Americanization of Two 
Foreignborn Workmen. 

March, 1927—Orient Express. 

August 7, 1927—Letter to President 
Lowell assailing the report of 
Governor Fuller’s Advisory 
Commission in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case.® 

August 10, 1927—Arrested in the 
picket line in front of Boston 
State House with forty-three 


others including Dorothy 
Parker. Incarcerated in the 
same cell, for only one hour, 
with Michael Gold.° 

August 22, 1927—More mass picket- 
ing in which Dos Passos, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and Powers 
Hapgood, Chairman of the 
(liberal) Defense Committee, 
and many others participate. 

August 23, 1927—Sacco and Van- 
zetti are electrocuted. Camera 
Eye (50). 

December 3, 1927—Acquitted of the 
charge of “sauntering and loit- 
ering.’”*° 

1927-1928-Member New Play- 
wrights’ Theatre, two seasons. 
Dos Passos works as author, 
stage designer, scene painter, 
and handyman. Other mem- 
bers include John Howard 
Lawson, Em Jo Basshe, Francis 
Farragoh, Michael Gold, and 
Paul and Claire Sifton. Air- 
ways, Inc., is presented by this 


group. 
1928-1932—First Five Year Plan in 
the U.S. S. R. 
June, 1928—Goes fishing with Hem- 
ingway off Florida.” 
Summer-Fall, 1928—Dos Passos’ sec- 
ond tour of the U. S. S. R.” 


September, 1929—Marries Kath- 
arine T. Smith in Maine and 
sails for Europe a few weeks 
later. 

October 24, 1929—New York stock- 
market crash. 

February, 1930—The Forty-Second 
Parallel. 

August, 1930—Heads with Theo- 
dore Dreiser the Emergency 
Committee for Political Pris- 
oners. Later Dos Passos is 
Treasurer of the National 
Committee for the Defense of 
Political Prisoners, an organ- 
ization that helped the Scotts- 
boro boys and the Kentucky 
miners. Among the other mem- 
bers are Dreiser, Sherwood 
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Anderson, and Waldo Frank. 
Camera Eye (51). 

November, 1930—On a ranch near 
Billings, Montana, with Hem- 
ingway. Accident—Hemingway 
hospitalized, but Dos Passos 
unhurt."* 

June-October, 1931—Dos Passos is 
on the Advisory Board and is 
listed among the permanent 
contributors of Literature of 
the World Revolution, but 
never contributes to this maga- 
zine which is superseded by 
International Literature in 
1932. Both are communist 
periodicals. 

August, 1931—Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee to Aid Strik- 
ing Miners Fighting Starva- 
tion.*® 

November, 1931—Accepts_ invita- 
tion of International Labor 
Defense to investigate with the 
Dreiser Committee conditions 
in the Harlan Coal Fields. 

1932-1935—Dos Passos is on the Ad- 


visory Board of International 
Literature, and is listed among 
the “permanent contributors” 
up to 1936 (issue no. 8) .” 


May. 1932—Nineteen Nineteen is 
and Harlan Miners Speak.* 
Visits Central America, Guate- 
mala. 

May, 1932—Nineteen Nineteen is 
chosen for the Prix Femina 
Americain with Shadows on 
the Rock by Willa Cather 
and State Fair by Phil Stong. 

May 29, 1932—Dos Passos is elected 
an honorary member of the 
Presidium of the John Reed 
Clubs, composed of communist 
and fellow-traveler writers and 
artists.’° 

October, 1932—Dos Passos is in the 
“League of Professional 
Groups for Foster and Ford” 
in the presidential campaign. 
Other writers in this organiza- 
tion that supported the com- 


munist candidates are Sidney 
Howard, Waldo Frank, New- 
ton Arvin, Em Jo Basshe, Slat- 
er Brown, Fielding Burke, 
Erskine Caldwell, ‘Theodore 
Dreiser, Elmer Rice, Sherwood 
Anderson, Malcolm Cowley, 
Edmund Wilson, Granville 
Hicks, James Rorty, Horace 
Gregory, Sidney Hook, Freder- 
ick L. Schuman, Lincoln Stef- 
fens. “As responsible intellec- 
tual workers we have aligned 
ourselves with the frankly rev- 
olutionary Communist Party, 
the party of the workers.” 
Signs the manifesto of this 
group, “Culture and the Cri- 
sis.” 

Urges financial support of the 
National Students’ League, a 
communist youth front organ- 
ization. Fourteen other authors 
signed this manifesto, includ- 
ing Newton Arvin, Sherwood 
Anderson, Malcolm Cowley, 
Theodore Dreiser, Max East- 
man, Mark Van Doren, and 
Michael Gold.” - 

1933—Dos Passos is a sponsor of the 
left-wing New York “Theater 
Union.” Other sponsors are 
Lewis Mumford, Sidney How- 
ard, Sherwood Anderson, Ed- 
mund Wilson, Waldo Frank, 
and Marv Heaton Vorse.”* 

February, 1933—Visits Scott Fitz- 
gerald at his home in Towson, 
Maryland. Fitzgerald confesses 
they never quite understand 
each other.” 

August, 1933—Visits Spain. 

1934—In All Countries, Fortune 
Heights. 

January 2, 1934—List of contrib- 
utors’ names in The New Mass- 
es is dropped when the maga- 
zine becomes a weekly. Dos 
Passos’ contributions cease in 
February, 1934. 

March 6, 1934—“An Open Letter 
to the Communist Party.” 
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Signed by Dos Passos, James 
Rorty, Lionel Trilling, Robert 
Morse Lovett, John Chamber- 
lain, Edmund Wilson, Clifton 
Fadiman, and others.” 
1935—Praises International Liter- 
ature.** 
1935-1939—The Popular Front. 
April, 1935—American Writers’ 
Congress meets in New York; 
Dos Passos’ essay “The Writer 
as Technician.” 
1936-1938—““The Great Purge” and 
Moscow treason trials follow- 
ing Kirov’s assassination in 
1934. Dos Passos supports the 
Trotsky Defense Committee. 
July, 1936—Beginning of the Span- 
ish Civil War. 


II. 


The first clearly defined evidence 
of Dos Passos’ sympathy with radi- 
cal ideology occurs in Manhattan 
Transfer (1925). In this novel, 


Dos Passos’ personal projection, 
Jimmy Herf, a Greenwich Village 


devotee of “the frank and free life,” 
does not believe in the values of 
middleclass prosperity and, after 
failing to achieve happiness in the 
big city, is sorely tempted to join 
the radical movement of his good 
friend Martin, a communist: “In 
the empty chamber of his brain a 
doublefaced word clinked like a 
coin: Success Failure, Success Fail- 
ure.” Like Dos Passos, Herf has 
“recently lost his twenties,” or is 
about to lose them, and believes 
that a crisis is at hand. He asso- 
ciates the vision of the alien radi- 
cals being deported during the post- 
war witch-hunting season with his 
own mental crisis. Which side is 
he on? Where will he go? The 
reader feels that Herf, or Dos Pas- 
sos, is preparing to make a very im- 
portant political decision, one that 
may ally him with the radical sec- 
tion of the proletariat: “Where in 
New York shall I bury my twen- 


ties?) Maybe they were deported 
and went out to sea on the Ellis 
Island ferry singing the Interna- 
tional. The growl of the Interna- 
tional over the water, fading sigh- 
ing into the mist.” 

Herf’s faith in the old American 
myth has evaporated: “Pursuit of 
happiness, unalienable pursuit... 
right to life, liberty and....” But 
he cannot decide between the prole- 
tariat or the middleclass, ideals or 
money: “one of two unalienable al- 
ternatives: go away in a dirty soft 
shirt or stay in a clean Arrow col- 
lar.”** Herf is cautious, like his 
creator. Although he is revolted by 
money and success and sympathizes 
with radical ideals (he acquires the 
reputation of being “a bolshevik 
pacifist and [WW agitator’), he 
does not in the end join the Cause. 
He concedes defeat and leaves the 
city as a “vag.” 

This summary of a part of Man- 
hattan Transfer accurately reflects 
the internal conflicts of Dos Passos 
himself, as he expresses them in the 
equivalent autobiographical or 
Camera Eye sections of U. S. A. In 
Camera Eye (46), truly a gloss of 
Herf’s dilemma, Dos Passos asks 
himself if he can submit his indi- 
viduality to the discipline of radical 
organization. Can he, were he to 
do so, maintain his detachment? 
Ought he to devote himself to the 
humanitarian cause of reforming 
society or to the bourgeois cause of 
making money? Such are the ques- 
tions that trouble his conscience, as 
Dos Passos takes stock of himself. 
Then, again, if he were to accept 
the idealistic course, what is the 
“formula of action” that can cure 
the ills of society? He personally 
cannot agitate, cannot whip up the 
spirit of his comrade underdogs, be- 
cause his weakening doubts make 
him confused and irresolute: 


you suddenly falter ashamed flush red 
break out in sweat why not tell these 
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men stamping in the wind that we 
stand on quicksand? that doubt is the 
whetstone of understanding is too hard 
hurts instead of urging picket John D. 
Rockefeller the bastard if the cops 
knock your block off it’s all for the ad- 
vancement of the human race while I 
go home after a drink and a hot meal 
and read (with some difficulty in the 
Loeb Library trot) the epigrams of 
Martial and ponder the course of his- 
tory and what leverage might pry the 
owners loose from power and bring 
back (I too Walt Whitman) our story- 
book democracy. 


Moreover, he continues, although 
the radicals are correct in their 
criticism of America’s errors, they 
have unpleasant personalities. This 
observation increases his doubt and 
confusion: “lie abed underdog 
(peeling the onion of doubt) with 
the book unread in your hand and 
swing on the seesaw maybe aiter 


all maybe topdog make money.” 
A friend says to him, “I’m sure you 


too will end by thinking differently 
make money in New York.” And 
at the end Dos Passos muses, “if 
not why not? walking the streets 
rolling on your bed eyes sting from 
peeling the speculative onion of 
doubt if somebody in vour head 
topdog? underdog?” 

Camera Eye (46) is valuable for 
a complete portrait of Dos Passos. 
It discloses the immediate as well 
as the profoundly unconscious 
causes of an ideological instability 
that has rocked him from radical 
rebellion to conservative doubts 
and back and forth again for a 
good deal of his life, and that par- 
ticularly is the basis of the pessi- 
mistic strain in Manhattan Trans- 
fer and the last volume of U. S. A. 
Here, in this Camera Eye, funda- 
mental middleclass desires make 
the temptation of money and top- 
dog life almost irresistible, espe- 
cially when the intellect is still in 
tension, still unconvinced of the 


merit of underdogs or their leaders 
and the wisdom of revolt against 
the comfortable status quo. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1926, in order to 
solve this problem that was ap- 
parently stupelying him, Dos Passos 
decided to escape, to “hock the old 
raincoat of incertitude,” to travel 
[Camera Eye (47) ]. To relieve the 
intolerable strain of coming to a 
decision, Dos Passos relaxed by 
means of a trip to Cuba and Mexi- 
co [Camera Eye (48) ], just as his 
fictional counterpart Herf deserts 
Manhattan to become, in Floyd 
Dell’s words, a spiritual vagrant 
seeking the true road.” 

But Dos Passos soon returned to 
face his problem again. In May, 
1926, he helped found The New 
Masses. In its early life, this peri- 
odical was not exclusively commu- 
nist. Like its predecessor The Mass- 
es, it included liberals and _ radi- 
cals and all rebels against restrictive 
conventions and money values. In 
a dispute with the communist 
Michael Gold, aired in the pages 
of the journal, Dos Passos hoped 
the magazine would present the lib- 
eral point of view, in opposition to 
Gold’s communist position and 
the overwhelming liberal editorial 
board took Dos Passos’ side: 


First a restriction about proletarian 
literature [wrote Dos Passos] . . . I don’t 
think it’s any time for any group of 
spellbinders to lay down the law on 
any subject whatsoever. Particularly 
I don’t think there should be any more 
phrases, badges, opinions, banners. im- 
ported from Russia or anywhere else. 
Ever since Columbus, imported sys 
tems have been the curse of this coun- 
try. Why not develop our own brand? 
What we need is a highly flexible re- 
ceiving station that will find out what's 
in the air in the country anyhow... 
I'd like to see a magazine full of intro- 
spection and doubt that would be like 
a piece of litmus paper to test things 
by.” 
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Introspection and doubt can scarce- 
ly be called radical attitudes, but 
they do not conflict with an admis- 
sion of the existence of the class 
struggle, a Marxian concept. Yet 
to admit that in the United States 
there was a “smouldering war be- 
tween capitalist industry and the 
workmen that produced its 
wealth”® is not the same as choos- 
ing sides in this struggle. Dos Pas- 
sos did not choose sides. He could 
report the Passaic strike with sym- 
pathy, but he did not go beyond 
the sympathetic report. 

Most of the members of the pro- 
letarian writers‘ association (1926) 
were connected with the New 
Masses. The ambitious object of 
this society was to organize writers 
and journalists, publish a’ maga- 
zine, translate foreign radical liter- 
ature, and coordinate cultural 
groups. Nothing came of this 
league, yet its foundation, like that 
of the New Masses, was significant 
of a gradual leftward movement of 
some American writers, including 
Dos Passos, towards labor's point 
of view." 

The Sacco-Vanzetti demonstra- 
tions in August, 1927, sustained this 
trend among the social rebels. But 
the desire to liberate the impris- 
oned anarchists was not in itself 
decisive evidence of labor radical- 
ism. The people who ardently 
wished to see justice done repre- 
sented a wide range of humani- 
tarian opinion from that of con- 
servative Felix Frankfurter, profes- 
sor at the Harvard Law School, to 
that of all liberals, rebels, socialists, 
communists. Dos Passos wrote the 
propaganda tract Facing the Chair 
for the politically unaffiliated De- 
fense Committee, the very same lib- 
eral organization for which the fic- 
tional Mary French of The Big 
Money labors so earnestly and hero- 
ically. 

Dos Passos was deeply moved by 


the rank injustice accorded Sacco 
and Vanzetti, which he described 
as “this seven years of agony of the 
working class.”*? Probably more 
than that of any other event, ex- 
cepting his experiences as ambu- 
lance driver at the front, the im- 
pact of this persecution of two 
labor leaders deepened his social 
consciousness and forced him to 
admit without equivocation the 
validity of the Marxian concept 
concerning the class struggle in 
America." In his Camera Eye (49), 
Dos Passos maintains that the op- 
pressors of the good shoemaker Sac- 
co and the poor fishmonger Van- 
zetti are guilty of betraying Amer- 
ica and its libertarian traditions 
and must therefore be exposed. 
But, he queries, 

how can | make them feel how our 
fathers our uncles haters of oppression 
came to this coast how say Don’t 
let them scare you how make them feel 
who are your oppressors America re- 
build the ruined words worn slimy in 
the mouths of lawyers district attorneys 
college presidents judges. ... 

In Camera Eye (50), Dos Passos 
describes the effect of the execution 
of the two victims upon the defeat- 
ed liberals: “all right we are two 
nations.” Spoken firmly, these 
words mean that Dos Passos has re- 
solved to become a belligerent in 
class warfare, regardless of his dis- 
taste for it, that he has ceased to 
believe in liberal mitigations of the 
economic struggle between the 
working and middle class, and that 
he has accepted that struggle, with 
all its cruelty and chaos, as the 
very essence of contemporary life. 
Reluctantly, momentarily, Dos Pas- 
sos has become a radical.* 

Most of the liberals who were 
aroused to defend Sacco and Van 
zetti soon deserted the radical fold. 
but Dos Passos’ radicalism, if such 
it can be called, was not so quickly 
exhausted. He did not relapse into 
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discouragement, and he did not 
want anyone to forget the terrible 
lessons of the struggle: “Sacco and 
Vanzetti must not have died in 
vain.... America must not be al- 
lowed to forget.”** Months after 
the execution, Dos Passos comtin- 
ued to give vent to his bitter feel- 
ings over the affair; and he, along 
with Edna St. Vincent Millay and 
John Howard Lawson, was not ac- 
quitted of the charge of “saunter- 
ing and loitering” until December 
13, 1927. Dos Passos’ poem “They 
Are Dead Now,” like Camera Eye 
(49 and 50), is an attempt to cap- 
ture the pathos and bitterness of 
the moment of defeat.** And the 
frame-up and legal murder of the 
labor leader Walter Goldberg in 
the play Airways, Inc., were, oi 
course, inspired by the Sacco-Van- 
zetti affair. 

Unlike previous little theatre 
groups, the New Playwrights be- 
lieved they were writing for what 
they called “a workers’ theatre.” 
Typically, like the radicals who al- 
lied (or who tried to ally) them- 
selves with the proletariat, they re- 
belled against middleclass values, 
money and success.*? As Dos Pas- 
sos has written, they attempted “to 
buck the tide [of vacuous normal- 
cy] and put on plays dealing with 
the industrial life around us in a 
novel expeimental manner.”** Dos 
Passos, and the others in the group, 
frankly concedes the propaganda 
function of drama, and Dos Passos 
himself hopes this new theatre 
movement would eventually be- 
come revolutionary, proletarian, 
class-conscious: 


By revolutionary I mean that such a 
theatre must break with the present 
day theatrical tradition, not with the 
general traditions of the theatre, and 
that it must draw its life and ideas 
from the conscious sections of the in- 
dustrial and white collar working 
classes which are out to get control of 


the great flabby mass of capitalist so- 
ciety and mould it to their own pur- 
pose. In an ideal state it might be 
possible for a group to be alive and 
have no subversive political tendency. 
At present it is not possible.* 


Yet, at the conclusion of his visit 
to the U.S.S.R. in the summer and 
fall of 1928, Dos Passos hesitates to 
express his unequivocal communist 
sympathies. A spokesman for a dele- 
gation of some friendly students of 
the Sanitary Propaganda Theatre 
seeing Dos Passos off at the depot 
asks: “They like you very much, 
but they want to ask you one ques- 
tion. They want you to show your 
face. They want to know where 
you stand politically. Are you with 
us?” Dos Passos’ candid confession 
of doubt is not unlike that of the 
typical liberal in great pain at a 
time requiring decision. So he 
dodges the question: “But let me 
see... But maybe I can explain... 
But in so short a time... there’s 
no time.’’#° 

But a few months later, in March, 
1929, his friend Michael Gold 
wrote of him as if he were a com- 
mitted communist: “The fact that 
he’s a revolutionist assures him of 
contact with the liveliest and most 
undigested elements of American 
life. The fact that he accepts the 
discipline of the Workers’ [Commu- 
nist] Party gives him that inner 
peace and stability that comes from 
accepting any genuine discipline.’””* 
However, Gold was too optimistic 
about Dos Passos’ “‘stability.” For 
about a year later Dos Passos still 
insisted on describing himself as a 
“middleclass liberal,” a neutral in 
the class struggle, one who demand- 
ed that “the war be fought under 
the most humane conditions pos- 
sible.”’? 

In the desperate depression days 
of mass unemployment, breadlines, 
Hoovervilles, Dos Passos’ leftward 
trend (which can be traced in In 
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All Countries, his journeys from 
1927 to 1933) was not unique. The 
majority of significant American 
writers joined him in his vehement 
outbursts against “red-baiting” and 
legal lynching of communists and 
labor organizers.** Even Nobel 
Prize winner Sinclair Lewis, ad- 
dressing on December 12, 1930, as- 
sorted aristocrats and entrenched 
conservatives gathered to do him 
homage, spoke with admiration for 
all the world to hear of Dos Passos’ 
“hatred of the safe and sane stand- 
ards of Babbitt and his splendor of 
revolution.”** While the capitalist 
economy had temporarily acne 
and the class struggle was violently 
raging in the United States, the So- 
viet Union was achieving what 
some people thought were notable 
successes with its first Five Year 
Plan and attracting the sympa- 
thetic attention of American intel- 
lectuals. “The great lungs of Rus- 
sia breathe towards us the wind of 
social revolution,” Dos Passos trans- 
lated from the short poem “Metrop- 
olis,” by the Mexican revolutionary 
poet Manuel Maples Arce. And 
Dos Passos ridiculed American cor- 
respondents in Moscow who are 
“scared all the time they’re in the 
Soviet Union by the thought that 
they are going to be caught and 
chopped up into mincemeat by 
the Gaypayoo.”* 

It was at this time that Dos Pas- 
sos was radical once again. Disgust- 
ed with its contradictions of lux- 
ury and starvation, dividends and 
wage cuts, overproduction and un- 
derconsumption, waste and pov- 
erty, idle machines and mass unem- 
ployment, Dos Passos was among 
the many writers who were unwill- 
ing to save the sick and apparently 
dying capitalist system. In 1931-32, 
after the experience at the Harlan 
coal fields, Dos Passos, as well as 
many other writers, was a fully 
committed radical, in the political 


and economic sense that he rejected 
capitalism entirely and all capital- 
ist parties (“Hoover or Roosevelt? 
rll be the same cops’’**), the So- 
cialist Party, and liberalism, iden- 
tified himself with the labor move- 
ment, supported communist Russia 
unequivocally, and voted the Amer- 
ican communist ticket in the 1952 
campaign, “because it offers the 
only practicable solution of the 
crisis—a workers’ and farmers’ gov- 
ernment.’’* 

That Dos Passos could rightfully 
be regarded by the communists at 
this time as a “sympathizer” or “fel- 
low traveler’ is demcnstrated by 
two ringing manifestoes issued by 
the international Union of Revolu- 
tionary Writers in June, 1931, both 
signed by the Americans Dos Pas- 
sos, Upton Sinclair, and Michael 
Gold as well as by writers of many 
other countries—Louis Aragon 
(now editor of the French commu- 
nist daily), Henri Barbusse, Anna 
Seghers, Ludwig Renn, E. E. Kisch, 

ohannes Becher (now a minister 
in the communist East German 
Government) , and Ernest Glaeser. 
The first denounced the “oppres- 
sive and bestial” inhumanity of 
fascism in Poland, called for its 
overthrow, and expressed sympathy 
for that country’s “revolutionary 
working masses.” The second like- 
wise denounced what was thought 
to be Chiang-Kai-Shek’s repressive 
fascism and asserted that “a Na- 
tional cultural revolution in China 
can be accomplished only under 
the leadership of its revolutionary 
proletariat.”** Certainly, these po- 
litical statements are evidences of 
revolutionary Marxism! They are 
matched in spirit by the unambigu- 
ous Marxism of Nineteen Nine- 
teen, Dos Passos’ most radical novel. 

Despite these manifestoes and the 
achievement of Nineteen Nineteen, 
especially the Ben Compton narra- 
tive and the john Reed biography, 
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Dos Passos again could only think 
of himself as a “middleclass intel- 
lectual’*®? and a ‘“campfollower” 
of radical political parties.°° He 
preferred to remain a fellow trav- 
eler and to go no further left. At 
Harlan, a young man (like the so- 
viet communist in 1928) asked Dos 
Passos, “Are you in this business 
[of social agitation and education] 
too?” Dos Passos replies, “I said 
I was a writer, writers were people 
who stayed on the sidelines as long 
as they could. They were sympa- 
thizers. He looked disappointed. 
‘I thought maybe you was a lodge- 
member, in for a revolution too 
... because I’m in it... up to the 
neck!’ ’’*? His non-political posi- 
tion as communist sympathizer is 
fully explained in answers to a 

uestionnaire submitted by V. F. 

alverton® and published in The 
Modern Quarterly in the summer 
of 1932. 


1. Do you belicve that American 
capitalism is doomed to inevitable fail- 
ure and collapse? If not, what reasons 
do you entertain as to why it will not 
collapse in the next decade? Ans. a. 
Sure, but the question is when. We've 
got the failure, at least from my point 
of view. What I don’t see is the col- 
lapse. b. It might change pretty radi- 
cally, and is changing into a central- 
ized plutocracy like that of ancient 
Rome. Ten years seems a pretty short 
time for that to ripen and drop off the 
tree in. Of course if enough guys shake 
the tree... (Twelve of the fifteen 
writers who submitted answers believe 
that American capitalism is doomed, 
but think that it will not collapse in 
the next decade. These other writers 
are Sherwood Anderson, Ernest Suth- 
erland Bates, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Floyd Dell, C. Hartley Grattan, Edwin 
Seaver, Henry Hazlitt, John Chamber- 
lain, Malcolm Cowley, Percy Boyn- 
ton, Pierre Loving, Newton Arvin, 
Granville Hicks, Clifton Fadiman.) 


2. What position should the Amer- 
ican writer take in the social crisis 
that confronts him? a. Should he keep 
out of it? If so why? b. Should he par- 
ticipate in it? If so why? c. Should 
he dedicate his art to its interpreta- 
tion? If not, why not? Ans. a. How 
the hell can he? b. It will participate 
in him, right in the neck. As a pro- 
ducer and worker, any writer who's 
not a paid propagandist for the ex- 
ploiting group (and most of them will 
be) will naturally find his lot with the 
producers. c. The writer's business is 
to justify God’s ways to man as Milton 
said. For God read society, or history. 
(None of the writers take the ivory- 
tower attitude. Eight say the writer 
ought to participate in the crisis. Four 
leave the choice to the individual 
writer. Three say the writer has no 
choice but to participate. Dos Passos 
is in the last category.) 

8. What should be the relationship 
between a writer’s work and the (radi- 
cal) political party? a. Should he 
strive to conjoin Art and conscious 
propaganda? b. Should he write what 
he feels regardless of the party’s phi- 
losophy? Ans. a. Art is an adjective 
not a noun. [That is, art subserves 
some other end.] b. It’s his own god- 
dam business. Some people are natural 
party men and others are natural scav- 
engers and campfollowers. Matter of 
temperament. I personally belong to 
the scavenger and campfollower sec- 
tion. 

4. Do you believe that becoming a 
communist deepens an artist’s work? 
a. If so how? b. If not, why not? c. 
Would not becoming a socialist have 
the same effect? d. If not, why not? 
Ans. a. I don’t sce how a novelist or 
historian could be a party member un- 
der present conditions. The commu- 
nist party ought to produce some good 
pamphleteers or poets. By the way, 
where are they? c. I personally think 
the socialists, and all other radicals 
have their usefulness, but I should 
think that becoming a socialist right 
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now would have just about the same 
effect on anybody as drinking a bottle 
of near-beer. (Most of the others be- 
lieve that accepting a communist phi- 
losophy would add something to the 
writer’s work. But all believe that 
joining the party is a different matter. 
Only two think that becoming a so- 
cialist will equally affect writers. These 
are Canby and Chamberlain. Dos 
Passos is not alone in his belief con- 
cerning the futility of the socialist 
movement. Gencrally, the socialists 
are distrusted by these writers because 
they are conservative or involved in 
the capitalist system.) 

5. Which path will American liter- 
ature in the next decade tend to fol- 
low, that of John Dos Passos and 
Michael Gold, Robinson Jeffers and 
Eugene O'Neill, Thornton Wilder, 
Cabell and Hergesheimer? Ans. Bet- 
ter go to see a good crystal gazer. 

6. Do you believe in the near pos- 
sibility of a proletarian literature in 
America? a. If not, why not? b. Of 
what, in your opinion, should prole- 
tarian literature consist? Ans. Theo- 
dore Dreiser is, and has been for many 
years, a great American proletarian 
writer. He has the world picture, the 
limitations, and the soundness of the 
average American worker, and ex- 
presses them darn well. Sherwood 
Anderson does too. So did Jack Lon- 
don. We have had a proletarian liter- 
ature for years, and are about the only 
country that has. It hasn’t been a rev- 
olutionary literature, exactly, though it 
seems to me that Walt Whitman’s a 
hell of a lot more revolutionary than 
any Russian poet I’ve ever heard of. 
a. It seems to me that Marxians who 
attempt to junk the American tradi- 
tion, that I admit is full of dryrot as 
well as sap, like any tradition, are 
just cutting themselves off from the 
continent. Somebody’s got to have the 
size to Marxianize the American tra- 
dition before you can sell the Amer- 
ican worker on the social revolution. 
Or else Americanize Marx. b. Stalin’s 


phrase, “national in form, proletarian 
in content,” is damn good, I think. 
The trouble is that “proletarian” is 
a word that means a band playing the 
Internationale, everything or nothing. 
Good writing was good writing under 
Moses and the Pharoahs and will be 
good writing under a soviet republic 
or a money oligarchy, and until the 
human race stops making speech 
permament in print. 


Yet all these remarks about Dos 
Passos’ shifting social and class con- 
sciousness, leitist liberalism and 
radicalism, between 1930 and 1932 
conflict with the bleak picture of 
despair and defeatism that Dos Pas- 
sos himself gives in the last Cam- 
era Eye (51) of The Big Money, 
the third volume of U.S.A. In this 
Camera Eye, Dos Passos, the rov- 
ing reporter, describes himself visit- 
ing persecuted miners in jail. In 
the face of the state-power and law 
behind the “boss-oppressors,” he is 
appalled. The fight for social jus- 
tice is difficult and unequal, and 
so Dos Passos painfully cries, 
“What can I say?” to these jailed 
victims of the severe struggle. The 
law and the government tavor the 
owners, but we “have only words 
against POWER SUPERPOWER,” 
their weapons, their money. 

This pessimistic Camera Eye, 
written at the time in 1935-1936 
when Dos Passos was drawing away 
from the Cause, is not an entirely 
faithful guide to his actual feelings 
during the exciting period of the 
early depression years. True, as 
Camera Eye (51) tells us, Dos Pas- 
sos was distressed by the brutality 
of the coal operators of Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania and by the iden- 
tification of trustified big business 
with the state apparatus; but these 
conditions of the struggle aroused 
him to fight back with some degree 
of militancy so that when he was 
at work on Nineteen Nineteen be- 
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tween 1930 and 1932 he was far 
more hopeful for the leftist cause 
than ever before or after; and, ac- 
cepting the Marxist view of the di- 
dactic function of art, he employed 
his own “art as a weapon” in the 
class struggle for power. He thought 
of himself as “the architect of his- 
tory” who moulded human percep- 
tions;** and Michael Gold, the 
avowed communist, thought of him 
as “the hope of our left-wing liter- 
ature in America. 

Then, in 1933, at the time that 
Adolf Hitler came to power, de- 
stroyed civil liberties, and forced 
his nazism upon the German peo- 
ple with pistol and truncheon, Dos 
Passos appealed to Americans to 
wake up to this threat against hu- 
mane values. He warned of a like 
fate to American intellectuals and 
workers “whose lives do not direct- 
ly depend on the exploiting of their 
fellowmen.” The middleclass, he 
believed, is untrustworthy; like the 
German industrialists and land- 
owners, Dos Passos asserted, “Our 
owners and exploiters, our bankers 
and power magnates will gladly do 
the same thing for us whenever 
they feel we need the dose.” ‘Tak- 
ing the Marxist proletarian view 
of fascism, he directed his plea to 
producers, for only they, he 
thought, can save world civiliza- 
tion. “If it’s going to be saved, it'll 
be saved from underneath, by the 
workers and producers, manual 
and intellectual. The men on top 
have minds geared only for profit, 
for their own power and easy 
money.” He persisted in his attacks 
on President Roosevelt’s attempts 
at reform,” and he urged all radi- 
cals and liberals to forget their dif- 
ferences and form a united front, 
allied with communists, against re- 
action. In a letter to those who re- 
fused communist assistance, he de- 
clared that “we are fighting a des- 
perate rear-guard action”; there- 


fore “this is no time for purists; our 
friends the communists will put it 
all over you in argument, but who 
have they gotten out of jail?” 
Intimations of Dos Passos’ first 
real break with the communists, 


-and the first clear sign of his disil- 


lusionment with radicalism and of 
his reverse movement from left to 
right in the political arena, came 
early in 1934 when he signed an 
open letter to the New Masses criti- 
cizing the conduct of the commu- 
nists at a Madison Square Garden 
demonstration on behalf of the 
Austrian socialists. Nothing can 
be so utterly dead as the petty 
minutae of political history; as Dos 
Passos has himself written in 1949, 
political opinions “leave a pretty 
stale aftermath.’** But in the case 
of a novelist who was and still is 
largely concerned with politics in 
his fiction, they become of para- 
mount importance to an under- 
standing and assessment of his 
thought. Certainly, because this 
document is of great significance 
to an understanding of Dos Passos’ 
life and work, it may be profitable 
to review its historical background. 
if only briefly. 

After the calamitous defeats suf- 
fered in Germany and Austria in 
1933-34, the communist parties de- 
cided tentatively (before policy 
was fixed in August, 1935, at the 
Seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International) upon a 
new tactic—a united front against 
fascism and nazism. The socialist 
parties, however, resisted the new 
strategy. In this country, the so- 
cialists held a meeting on February 
16, 1934, to honor the struggle of 
their comrades in Austria against 
the repression of Dollfuss and the 
Austrian nazis. For the occasion 
they had invited as speakers Mat- 
thew Woll, an executive of the 
AFL, and Mayor La Guardia, a 
liberal politician, but refused to 
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permit joint action with commu- 
nists. The latter, provoked by the 
presence of these figures on the 
latform, attempted “unity from 
low” and only succeeded in 
breaking up the meeting. It was 
this violent disruption to which 
Dos Passos and others objected in 
“An Open Letter to the Commu- 
nist Party.” 
Although the letter does castigate 
the communists for their ill-tem- 
red violence, it does not entirely 
avor the socialists, in either Aus- 
tria or this country. Apparently, 
Dos Passos wished to record his dis- 
gust at a deplorable episode for 
which, according to him, both par- 
ties were not entirely blameless. 
Yet, keeping his distance from 
either party, he still considered 
himself a close sympathizer of the 
left-wing movement: “We who 
write this letter watch with sym- 
— the struggles of militant 
abor and aid such struggles.” 
Moreover, the editors of the New 


Masses (Granville Hicks among 
them) , in their answer to this let- 
ter of protest, were still thinking 


of Dos Passos as “Dos Passos the 
revolutionary writer, the com- 
rade.” 

This incident, certainly trivial 
in itself, is only significant for what 
it soon led to in Dos Passos’ career 
—greater and greater criticism of 
the tactics of communists, until 
another break was made with them 
(the Stalinist variety, particularly) 
in 1935 during the Moscow trials, 
a break that turned to irrevocable 
hatred in 1936-37 when his friend 
José Robles Pazos was killed and 
the POUM suppressed during the 
Spanish Civil War. But at this 
time in 1934, Dos Passos did not im- 
mediately show signs of anti-com- 
munism or conservatism, despite 
the remark made at the end of 1954 
by the liberal-socialist editors of 
Common Sense that he was “not 


very close to the radical movement 
today.”*' Indeed, in so far as con- 
servatism is concerned, the opposite 
it true. Dos Passos continued his 
attacks on capitalism, and they are 
far from being gentle. In a review 
published in October, 1934, in the 
Student Outlook (an intercollegiate 
socialist journal, organ of the 
League for Industrial Democracy) 
entitled “The World’s Iron, Our 
Blood, and their Profits,” Dos Pas- 
sos links the munitions trade with 
the profit system, just as he had 
formerly done in the biography of 
Andrew Carnegie in The Forty- 
Second Parallel, and unequivocally 
declares that war is the natural 
outcome of the business methods of 
the large corporations. He urges 
the people to learn who their class 
enemies are and to save themselves 
“from the exploitation, in war and 
peace, of the gentlemen in the di- 
rector’s office.”” He vigorously slams 
nationalism: “Of all the current 
rackets patriotism pays the best 
... Industrial war, like industrial 
peace, is a business of profit. Na- 
tionalism, under the profit system 
is the supreme imposition on hu- 
man credulity.” He preaches social- 
ism, although, as indicated above, 
his faith in the two leftist parties 
had diminished: 

I don’t say that war would be impos- 
sible in a socialized state where every- 
body would get what profit there was, 
but it would be much less likely for 
the reason that war, while it is the 
apotheosis of money profits, is admit- 
tedly the destruction of real wealth. 
A socialized. society would be inter- 
ested in building up and conserving its 
wealth, instead of burning it up for 
the benefit of the gentlemen in the di- 
rector’s office.® 

Moreover, when on April 12, 1935, 
college students had organized a 
strike against militarism and war, 
Dos Passos supported their protest 
with a statement in the same jour- 
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nal that suggests intransigent radi- 
calism: “the next war, more than 
any other, will be a war against the 
mass of the people in behalf of 
monopolies drunk with financial 
power.” At this time, Dos Passos 
was undoubtedly far more radical 
than the communists, who were 
setting the stage for the rightist 
compromises of the Popular Front 
period. 

But definite signs of a change in 
his literary and political views were 
not long in coming. Perhaps the 
first sign of such change in orienta- 
tion can be found in his short es- 
say “The Writer as Technician,” 
which fortunately for Dos Passos 
(or was it so contrived?) arrived 
too late to be read before and dis- 
cussed by the assembled writers at 
the first American Writers’ Con- 
gress, held in New York on April 
26-28, 1935. In this essay he re- 
jected orthodox Marxist esthetics 
and publicly announced his retreat 
from radical politics, especially 
communist politics, although only 
a few months before he had signed 
his name to the call for this meet- 
ing which was organized “to accel- 
erate the destruction of capitalism 
and the establishment of a workers’ 
government.” Writers, Dos Pas- 
sos wrote in a carefully measured 
prose, must not bow to the exi- 
gencies of politics, must not “make 
of themselves figureheads in polit- 
ical conflicts.” They must keep 
their distance from “imperial and 
bureaucratic tendencies” (the lat- 
ter being the organizations of radi- 
cals and communists, the former 
being the fascist apologists of busi- 
ness monopoly). “In such a posi- 
tion,” Dos Passos admitted, “a 
man is exposed to crossfire and is 
as likely to be mowed down by his 
friends as his enemies.” This sol- 
emn statement is prophetic of the 
tragic dilemma of Glenn Spotts- 
wood, who, at the conclusion of 


Adventures of a Young Man, is 
killed when caught between the 
two fires of communists and fas- 
cists. In the final remarks of this 
essay which are directed mainly at 
his former communist friends, Dos 
Passos eloquently presents the case 
for his libertarian humanitarian- 
ism that he also makes Glenn es- 
pouse in a touching letter from 
Spain published in Number One.” 

What this essay meant to Dos 
Passos was of far greater conse- 
quence than the previous criticism 
of his radical allies a little more 
than a year before. It was, in ef- 
fect, his farewell to the politics of 
purgatory, to communist domi- 
nated organizations, to the idea of 
the possibility of a “proletarian” 
literature. From this time in 1935 
to the present Dos Passos ceased 
actively supporting all organiza- 
tions in which communists or pro- 
communist radicals participated, 
with the exceptiton of a very brief 
and apparently stormy alliance 
with Archibald MacLeish, Ernest 
Hemingway, and Lillian Hellman 
in “Contemporary Historians, 
Inc.,” organized in 1936-37 for the 
express purpose of filming The 
Spanish Earth. 

However, this essay did not so 
neatly demarcate a shift in his opin- 
ion. For in 1935 and 1956 Dos Pas- 
sos still expressed what seemed to 
be warm sympathy for the U.S.S.R.., 
acclaiming Russian communism. 
In Russia, he believed, the hopeful 
idea of “the common good,” predi- 
cated upon a feeling of “social co- 
hesiveness,” has been realized: “In 
Russia the future won.” And in 
a letter written to Julian Behrstock 
in January, 1937, Dos Passos wrote, 
“I have never lined up with the 
Communist party except on spe- 
cific issues—-though I sympathize 
with their aims and some of their 
work.... At the moment I feel that 
there is more hope in the confused 
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native American radicalisms—such 
as Farmer Labor parties, the Coop- 
erative Commonwealth Federation, 
etc." This letter is the last pub- 
lished evidence of Dos Passos’ radi- 
cal and pro-communist sympathies, 
although already somewhat tem- 
pered, it must be admitted. After 
this letter came his sharp severance 
of relations with Hemingway over 
Loyalist Spain and his “farewell to 
Europe,” in which he damned to- 
talitarian communism and fascism 
and re-asserted his faith in the 
American libertarian tradition,” in 
effect laying the spiritual founda- 
tion for the Adventures of a Young 
Man, The Ground We Stand On, 
and Number One. 


Ill. 

Such is the biographical record 
of Dos Passos’ fellow-traveler peri- 
od. Such is the setting for Dos Pas- 
sos’ literary productions after the 
completion of Manhattan Transfer 
in 1925 up through the completion 


of U. S. A. in 1936. For Dos Passos 
this period is one of painful mental 
confusion and agonizing doubt un- 
til the pressure of external events, 
the failure of capitalism and the 
rise of revolutionary sentiment, 
temporarily forced a resolution. In 


From American Novelists Today, 
ed. Harry R. Warfel (New York: 
American Book Company, 1951), p. 
122. 

*In his essay “The Politics of John 
Dos Passos,” Granville Hicks has dis- 
cussed some of the details included in 
this article. But his essay provides only 
a general outline and clue to Dos Pas- 
sos’ ideological changes, omitting some 
important data that contribute to the 
clarity of the picture of these critical 
years in Dos Passos’ life. See Antioch 
Review, X (Spring, 1950), 89-94, for 
the period covered in this article. 


his most radical phase as a sympa- 
thizer with the communist cause 
in 1929-1933, Dos Passos was at 
work on his most radical fiction, his 
proletarian novel, Nineteen Nine- 
teen. Dos Passos himself believed 
at this time that “The power of 
plot and language and materialist 
precision of thought come to the 
writer only as the result of merging 
himself with the working masses. 
In this sense all really good writers 
are proletarian writers.””° But the 
buoyant optimism and militancy of 
this fellow-traveler period soon 
gave way to wavering ambiguities 
and skeptical doubts and pessimism 
again. In 1934-35 Dos Passos was 
meditating a break with the com- 
munists and the leftwing move- 
ment} and the change in spirit and 
tone became evident in The Big 
Money, where in the Mary French 
narrative the communists are no 
longer heroes, and, as a matter of 
fact, destroy their best men( Ben 
Compton) and in the biographies 
not one radical is celebrated. But 
it was not until early 1937 that Des 
Passos made his final and perhaps 
irrevocable break with radicalism 
and communism.” 


South Dakota State College 


3In his trilogy U. S. A., Dos Passos 
has written an impressionist story of 
his life in fifty-one sections called “The 
Camera Eye.” These autobiographical 
impressions begin with his earliest 
memories in 1900 and end with his 
experiences with the Kentucky miners 
in 1932. For comment on Dos Passos’ 
New York residence, see Portraits and 
Self-Portraits, ed. Georges Schreiber 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936), p. 
23. 

*Crack-Up, ed. Edmund Wilson (New 
York: New Directions, 1945), p. 272. 

5Malcolm Cowley reports that at the 
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time of the first meetings to plan and 
organize the magazine, “Dos Passos 
one evening called over to our table 
{in a restaurant] self-derisively, ‘In- 
tellectual workers of the world unite, 
you have nothing to lose but your 
brains.’” [The Exile’s Return (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1934), p. 290.] 
In view of Dos Passos’ opinions and 
attitudes at this time, this wisecrack 
sounds ironic, hardly self-derisive. 

*For comment on the _ writers 
grouped around the magazine, see 
Joseph Freeman, An American Testa- 
ment (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1936), p. 379. Freeman reports 
that of the sixty-six writers and artists 
grouped around the New Masses, only 
two were members of the Communist 
Party and less than a dozen were sym- 
pathetic to it. The vast majority were 
liberals, and these liberals were sharply 
at odds with the radicals. 

"Freeman, An American Testament, 
pp. 372-3, 375. 

®New York Times, August 8, 1927, 
p- 2, col. 4. 

®Michael Gold, English Journal, 
XXII (Feb., 1933), 94. 

The newspaper accounts of these 
days are extremely confusing. Dos 
Passos’ comment to me (in writing) 
is as follows: “Only arrested once— 
forget which day it was.” Dos Passos 
also said that “Gold got his dates 
mixed.” He continues, “I was only 
involved in one episode with the cops, 
who, by the way, were very polite in 
their methods.” As for the date of the 
acquittal, Dos Passos remarks briefly, 
“Correct.” The impression is given 
in the letter of the poet Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay to her mother, October 28, 
1927, that Dos Passos was arrested 
again on October 16, 1927. This im- 
pression is in conflict with Dos Pas- 
sos’ recollection. See Letters of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, ed, Allan Ross Mac- 
Dougall (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952). 

Editor to Author: The Letters of 
Maxwell E. Perkins, ed. John Hall 


Wheelock (New York: Scribner’s, 1950), 
p- 58. 

22Dos Passos’ comment to me: “Spent 
about six months there, summer and 
fall.” This was Dos Passos last visit to 
the U.S.S.R. As for 1930, “No such 
visit.” I have been unable to discover 
any published evidence of a trip to the 
U.S.S.R. in 1929; perhaps the date men- 
tioned in the first quotation should be 
1928. 

About this time Harry Saltpeter 
describes Dos Passos in the following 
manner: “John Dos Passos was full 
of quiet ardor. His desire has some- 
thing in it of the Communist revolu- 
tion and Henry David Thoreau. He 
wishes to be unshackled by wealth, or 
objects, to live vividly, always travel- 
ing, never staying long enough in one 
place to allow his perception of it to 
become stale.” The Bookman, LXXI 
(1930) , 384. 

“This entry represents Dos Passos’ 
personal correction of Maxwell Per- 
kins’ comment. [Editor to Author, p. 
73.] Dos Passos says he did not motor 
across the country; he motored “mere- 
ly from a ranch in Montana... near 
Billings.” 

This statement must be qualified. 
Dos Passos did give his signature to 
two manifestoes published in the first 
issue of this short-lived journal (June, 
1931). See body of this article for 
further comment. 

16See, for example, the advertisement 
in The Left, 1 (Summer, 1931), 100. 

17Dos Passos’ comment to me: “Doubt 
if I ever contributed anything.” Dos 
Passos is right. Although there is 
some comment on him, he made no 
contributions. However, excerpts from 
his play Fortune Heights do appear in 
issue No. 4 (Oct., 1933), 52-67. 

*®Dos_ Passos’ journalistic report 
“Free-Speech Speakin’s” was included 
in Harlan Miners Speak. This report 
was originally published in The Stu- 
dent Review I (Feb., 1932), 5-6, the 
organ of the National Student League, 
a communist front organization found- 
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ed in 1931. As a result of the united 
front strategy, this journal merged in 
1936 with the Student Outlook (social- 
ist in orientation), the organ of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, to 
form the Student Advocate of the 
American Students’ Union. Dos Pas- 
sos wrote two picces for the Student 
Outlook after he had criticized the 
communists; but because he opposed 
the united front strategy he did not 
contribute anything to the Student Ad- 
vocate. 

°Dos Passos’ comment to me: “Don’t 
remember this—doubt if I was ever 
consulted.” 

20"An Appeal,” Student Review II 
(Oct., 1932), 21. 

21Dos Passos’ comment on this entry: 
“This was already a non-communist 
organization.” But it certainly was 
radical and “fellow-traveler” in its 
orientation, as anyone who has seen 
the plays can testify. 

Crack-Up, ed. Edmund Wilson, 
p- 277. 

?8New Masses, March 6, 1934, p. 8. 

*Dos Passos, in his correction of the 
dessier, questioned this item. But see 
International Literature, No. 1 (1935), 
111. 

*°Manhattan Transfer (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1925) , pp. 303, 353. 
Herf even names his son after his ad- 
mired friend Martin. 

**Ibid., pp. 365-6. 

*Ibid., p. 341. 

Dell, Intellectual Vagabondage 
(New York: Doran, 1926), p. 117. 
This book gives a very good account 
of the vanguard movement of the sec- 
ond decade; in effect it summarizes all 
the ideals and attitudes of Dos Passos 
up to the time of Manhattan Trans- 
fer. Cowley’s Exile’s Return is in part 
modeled on Intellectual Vagabondage. 

New Masses, June, 1926, p. 20. 

%°New Masses, Sept., 1926, p. 24. 

%1Freeman, An American Testament, 
pp- 372-3, 375. This league, it may be 
said, was a precursor of the John Reed 


Clubs, an organization which later 
founded the Partisan Review (1934), 
Marxian in its orientation until the 
split in 1936 between the Stalinists and 
Trotskyists of the editorial staff. 
%2New Masses, Nov., 1927, p. 25. 
S8Compare the experiences of an- 
other liberal, Robert: Morse Lovett, 
All Our Years (New York: Viking, 
1948), p. 190. Lovett’s article in the 
Modern Quarterly, IV (Nov.-Feb., 
1927-28) , 191-4, may also be consulted. 
“Granville Hicks, Where We Came 
Out (New York: Viking, 1954) , pp. 26- 
8, also comments on the significance of 
these fiery Camera Eye sections. 
New Masses, Nov., 1927, p. 25. 
New Masses, Oct., 1927, p. 7; 
reprinted August 25, 1936, p. 24. The 
poem has also appeared in America 
Arraigned, cds. Lucia Trent and 


Ralph Cheney (New York, 1928), pp. 
82-4. 


87See Ben Blake, The Awakening of 
the American Theatre (New York: 
Tomorrow Publishers, 1935), pp. 11- 
13. For additional comment on the 
significance of this theatre group, see 
New Theatre Magazine, June 1, 1934, 
p- 7; American Writers’ Congress (New 
York: International Publishers, 1935) , 
p. 131; Proletarian Literature in the 
United States, ed. Joseph Freeman, et 
al. (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1935) , p. 261; Harold Clurman, 
The Fervent Years (New York: Knopf, 
1945), p. 19. The introduction to Dos 
Passos’ Three Plays (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1934), also contains per- 
tinent information. 

8Three Plays, p. xvii. 

New Masses, Dec., 1927, p. 20. See 
also Dos Passos’ article “Propaganda 
in the Theatre,” Daily Worker, April 
30, 1927. Dos Passos goes to extremes 
in an article appearing in the New Re- 
public [LXII (April 16, 1930), 287}, 
calling for a theatre of revolt against 
“the dominant dollar religion.” 

*°Jn All Countries (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1934), p. 6. 
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“New Masses, March, 1929, p .23. 

“New Republic, LXIII (July 2 
1930) , 169. 

*8New Masses, August, 1930, p. 8. 

“Sinclair Lewis: The Man From 
Main Street, eds. Harry E. Maule and 
Melville H. Cane (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1953), p. 17. 

“New Republic LXII (April 16, 
1930), 237. 

“*Jn All Countries, pp. 235-7. Dos 
Passos again attacks Roosevelt’s first 
administration in his foreword to Vet- 
erans on the March by Jack Douglas 
(New York: Workers Library Pub- 
lishers, 1934), p. vi. In his preface to 
Terror in Cuba by Arthur Pincus 
(New York: Workers Defense League, 
1936) , p. 3, Dos Passos castigates Roose- 
velt for encouraging “Yankee imperial- 
ism” in Cuba. 

*"Culture and the Crisis (New York, 
1932), pp. 19-23, 27. 

“SJ iterature of the World Revolu- 
tion, No. 1 (June, 1931), 126-8. See 
also November, 1931, issue of the same 
journal (pp. 89-90). In 1930 Dos Pas- 
sos was invited to attend as a “sympa- 
thizer” the Kharkov Conference of 
Revolutionary Writers, but he was un- 
able to attend the meeting, which was 
held in November, 1931. Other Rus- 
sian comment appears in Jnternation- 
al Literature, “Open Letter to John 
Dos Passos,” Nos. 2-3 (1932) , 109; and 
Problems of Soviet Literature (New 
York: International Publishers, 1934) , 
p- 137 (comment by Karl Radek). 

“Introduction, Three Soldiers (New 
York: Modern Library), p. vi. 

50Modern Quarterly, VI, ii 
mer, 1932), 11-12. 

31Jn All Countries, p. 197. This col- 
loquy also appears in Adventures of a 
Young Man (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1938, 1939), p. 201. Glenn 
Spottswood, Dos Passos’ projection, and 
Pearl Napier, a miner, are speaking. 
Napier is actually the name of one of 
the miners that Dos Passos interviewed. 
Harlan Miners Speak is the source of 
many of the situations and incidents in 


(Sum- 


the mining part of Adventures of a 
Young Man. 

52y. F. Calvert (sic) appears as a 
fictional character in Dos Passos’ latest 
novel Most Likely to Succeed (New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1954). 

58For Dos Passos’ acceptance of the 
Marxist esthetics, see Introduction to 
the Modern Library edition of Three 


Robert Cantwell’s Land of Plenty in 
the New Republic, LXXIX (May 16, 
1934), 25. See footnote 70 for addi- 
tional evidence of Dos Passos’ accept- 
ance of militant Marxist didacticism 
in art. 

54Daily Worker, February 26, 1938, 
p- 7. See also Gold's article, ““The Edu- 
cation of John Dos Passos,” English 
Journal, XXII (Feb,, 1933), 87-97. 

55Common Sense, 1 (April 27, 1933) , 
13. 

Common Sense, UI (Feb., 1934), 
17. 
57Common Sense, I (Sept., 1933), 
80. Dos Passos has in mind “class 
war” prisoners, such as the miners 
whom he had tried to help as Treas- 
urer of the National Committee for 
the Defense of Political Prisoners. 

58From American Novelists Today, 
ed. Warfel, p. 123. The context of this 
quotation is worth giving in full: 
“Opinions of this sort [that is, the 
political opinions of a novelist] leave 
a pretty stale aftermath, and are not 
nearly so much to the point in discus- 
sing the work of a novelist (or jour- 
nalist even) as the critics contend.” 

5°New Masses, March 6, 1934, p. 8, 
included in the letter entitled “To 
John Dos Passos,” by the editors. The 
meaning of this episode to Dos Passos 
is made clear in Adventures of a Young 
Man (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1938, 1939), pp. 278-282. 

©The murder of Robles is alluded 
to only obliquely in Journeys Between 
Wars (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1938), pp. 359-360. For Dos Passos’ 
more claborate comment on this tragic 
episode (and a rejoinder), see the 
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New Republic, XCIX( July 19, 1939), 
808-310. Robles’ son has also com- 
mented on Dos Passos’ communication 
in the New Masses, July 11, 1939, p. 
22. For Dos Passos’ favorable attitude 
towards the POUM (United Marxist 
Workers’ Party) , see Journeys Between 
Wars, p. 393. The POUM was a Trot- 
skyist organization. 

“Common Sense, III (Nov., 1934), 
12. 

®Student Outlook, October, 1934, 
pp. 17-8: “The armament trade is not 
the whole story of the forces that are 
making for war but it is the spearhead 
of the profits system. ... The great 
businesses, like the feudal lords of the 
middle ages, exist in a continual state 
of war among themselves, but being 
similar organisms they naturally be- 
have in a similar way towards the so- 
cieties on which they prey....” 

®S§tudent Outlook, April, 1935, p. 5. 


“American Writers’ Congress, ed. 
Henry Hart (New York: Internation- 
al Publishers, 1935), pp. 10-12, 78-82. 


American Writers’ Congress, pp. 
80-2; Number One (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1943), pp. 280-283. 


See Ernest Hemingway, The Span- 
ish Earth, introduction by Jasper Wood 
(Cleveland: J. B. Savage, 1938). In 
his letter to Julian Behrstock (see foot- 
note 68 below) Dos Passos also argues 
against the possibility of a proletarian 
literature. 

“George Grosz, Interregnum, “In- 
troductory Comment: Satire as a Way 
of Seeing” (New York: The Black 
Sun Press, 1936), p. 18, published 
originally in Esquire (Sept., 1936). 

*8Ney MacNinn, Orientation for 
Modern Times, A Course in Three Di- 
visions, “Creative Thinkers Division: 
Part Three” (N. p., U.S.A., 1937), fac- 
ing page 1062. 

“Common Sense, VI (July, 1937), 
9-11. 

International Literature, 
(1933-34) , 105. 

™Some additional sources for Dos 
Passos’ social and political views dur- 
ing the period covered in this essay may 
be found in my bibliography of the 
works of Dos Passos in the Bulletin of 
Bibliography, XIX (May-August, 1949), 
231-235, or in Jack Potter's Bibliog- 
raphy of John Dos Passos (Chicago: 
Normandie House, 1950) . 
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CONCERNING MARIANNE MOORE'S 
MUSEUM 


THOMAS B. BRUMBAUGH 


Critics have examined Marianne 
Moore’s zoography, prosody, mo- 
tive and motif, and symbol; indeed, 
because she is a modern classic, one 
turns of necessity to another and 
yet another small facet of the large 
experience she creates and commu- 
nicates. 

It is very difficult to say some- 
thing more than archaeological 
about a poet who has written fewer 
poems than have any of her im- 
portant contemporaries; much of 
whose work is of major excellence, 
all of it self-critically pared and ex- 
amined; and upon whom critics 
like Blackmur, Eliot, Ransom, 
Burke, Jarrell and Daiches have 
bravely expended themselves. Nev- 
ertheless Miss Moore's referential- 
ly complex poems invite the risk 
of continued exegesis, and it would 
seem to be of further interest to 
look at some of the art objects se- 
lected by her, to examine their 
meaning in her work and our pleas- 
ure in them. 

In order to understand her con- 
noisseurship and the aesthetic basis 
of her collection of objects, we must 
go directly to the poems. Although 
she never deals in so many words 
with a “fine” and “minor” arts 
dichotomy, in “Poetry” (Collect- 
ed Poems, 1952) she makes a co- 
gent statement, applicable to the 
primary problem in aesthetics, of 
what determines a fine artist or art 
product. 


nor is it valid 
to discriminate against ‘business 
documents and 


school books’; all these phenomena 
are important. One must 
make a distinction 
however: when dragged into promi- 
nence by half poets, the result 
is not poetry, 
nor till the pocts among us can be 
‘literalists of 
the imagination’—above 
insolence and triviality and can 
present 


for inspection, ‘imaginary gardens 
with real toads in them’, shall 
we have 
it. 


In “When I Buy Pictures,” she 
states her collector’s creed succinct- 
ly and clearly: 


It comes to this: of whatever sort it 
is, 

it must be ‘lit with piercing glances 
into the life of things’; 

it must acknowledge the spiritual 
forces which have made it. 


One recognizes this demand for a 
sympathy and rightness in artistic 
truth as not dissimilar to the first 
canon or test of a painting, estab- 
ished by the sixth-century artists 
of T’ang China. In his The Flight 
of the Dragon, Laurence Binyon 
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tells us that “Rhythmic Vitality, or 
Spiritual Rhythm expressed in the 
movement of life,” was one of their 
criteria, and in “Nine Nectarines” 
Miss Moore writes approvingly that 
a Chinese who imagined a porce- 
lain statuette of the hornless uni- 
corn or kylin, understood the spirit 
of the wilderness. Many oriental 
objects appeal to her, as we shall 
see, because they imitate life in this 
extended and ideal sense of Aris- 
totle’s mimesis. Like Diirer’s water- 
color drawing of violets which she 
admires in one poem, these things 
with their technically superb sur- 
faces, are implosive, inwardly pos- 
sessed of a “spiritual rhythm” 
which makes them ethically and 
aesthetically valid. 

The first of the Collected Poems, 
“The Steeplejack,” begins: 


Diirer would have seen a reason for 

living 
in a town like this, with eight 

stranded whales 

to look at; with the sweet sea air 
coming into your house 

on a fine day, from the water etched 
with waves as formal as the 
scales 

on a fish. 


Here we are introduced into the 
minute and flawless world of Diir- 
er’s engravings. One thinks of the 
wonderful Great Fortune, wherein 
that substantial female treads a 
symbolic sphere across a meticu- 
lously drawn fungus-like cloud, be- 
neath which lies a microcosmic Ty- 
rol landscape; or the five perfect 
hounds of the St. Eustace copper- 
late. Diirer is a “literalist of the 
imagination,” who would delight 
in “a sea the purple of the pea- 
cock’s neck” and “a twenty-five 
pound lobster and fishnets ar- 
ranged/ to dry.” Like him, Miss 
Moore does not discriminate 
against “fish-houses, hen-houses, a 


three-masted schooner on/ the 
stocks... the steeple-jack,” because 
they are conventionally plain or 
“unpoetic” things. Her predilec- 
tion is, rather, toward small and 
often hard-surfaced objects, highly 
sophisticated in as much as they 
contain the spirit of an intense 
civilization. They have a mean- 
ing as precise ideas and objects in 
space on one level, a density and 
texture at once visually exciting, 
and at the same time significantly 
related to a non-verbal, somehow 
visceral experience on another. In 
writing of Miss Moore’s art men- 
tioning viscera seems as absurd as 
comparing her with Huysmans; 
but it would seem to be equally ill- 
advised, or what is worse in her 
world, in bad taste, to speak of 
“the unconscious” or the shaking 
of the soul, with which these fas- 
tidiously chosen things are certain- 
ly involved. 

The lobster in “The Steeple- 
jack,” has the quality of the “geo- 
metric” objects at the feet of Diir- 
er’s saturnine Melencolia I; it has 
been eccentrically and unerringly 
picked for the symbolic composi- 
tion. Like the engraving’s four 
spikes, the polyhedron and the 
magic square of sixteen spaces, it 
is ingenious, but it also weighs an 
exact and remarkable twenty-five 
pounds. One of Miss Moore’s 
poems is designated “Nine Nec- 
tarines and Other Porcelain,” and 
any of her few books might be 
opened at a number of places to 
descriptions such as this one of a 
lizard: “eight green/ bands are 
painted on/ the tail”; and feel the 
similarity of Garcia Lorca’s numer- 
ically yet emotionally explicit im- 
age of the heart “stabbed by five 
swords,” or “The starch in her pet- 
ticoat” sounding “like a piece of 
silk torn by ten knives.” A deliber- 
ate, almost metaphysical search for 
accuracy and specificity, dealing 
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finally and necessarily with plotted 
numbers, would seem to be a bond 
among a number of the “literalists 
of the imagination” whom Miss 
Moore admires. 

T. S. Eliot in the introduction 
to her Selected Poems, sees Miss 
Moore's casual relationship to the 
Imagists in her choice of subjects 
and the individual use to which she 

uts them; but surely her “imag- 
ism” is too rich in harmonics and 
the ambiguities of precision to per- 
mit its being pigeon-holed with 
that of Amy Lowell, H.D., or John 
Gould Fletcher. She is an imagist 
when Lorca, Melville, Emerson, 
Hélderlin, and Bauldelaire are 
counted among that company. 

The poem called “The Hero” 
ends: 


He’s not out 
seeing a sight but the rock 
crystal thing to see—the startling 

El Greco 
brimming with inner light—that 
covets nothing that it has let go. 


Miss Moore gives us here a cen- 
tripetal self-portrait of a poet who 
is disciplined in emotion without 
losing it. She names the El Greco 
“the rock crystal thing” in defense 
against its “startling” element ack- 
knowledged for a moment; and 
having forced back her enemy un- 
restraint, sees it “brimming with 
inner light.” The great seven- 
teenth-century tidal wave of flame 
has been tamed, but it was too 
much for a collection of bric-a-brac. 
In sympathy with El Greco’s cen- 
trifugal form, Miss Moore’s poem 
opens into a radiant and aspiring, 
baroque design. “Truth is no Apol- 
lo/ Belvedere, no formal thing,” 
she tells us in “In the Days of Pris- 
matic Colour.” 

Concerning the references to 
rock crystal and her hardness-evalu- 
ation of things, it seems appropri- 
ate, if tangential, to recall Mari- 


ane Moore's translation with Eliza- 
beth Mayer of Adalbert Stifter’s 
Rock Crystal (Bergkristall) from 
the Bunte Steine. Here she deals 
with a poet who, like herself, de- 
scribes the deep and genuine unity 
of man and nature, and speaks of 
it in the clear, calm, low voice 
which both nurtures and restrains 
the passion of minor poets and 
ont clean-surfaced art objects 
like “certain Ming products,” jade 
cockroaches, old Waterford, and 
“sapphires set with emeralds.” And 
by way of a further tangent, the 
renaissance of interest in the 
Biedermeierzeit during recent years, 
has brought about the publication 
of a number of monographs on 
Stifter’s notebooks and drawings, 
which allow us to make a revealing 
comparison with the pages from 
Miss Moore’s notebook-sketchbook 
published in the first issue of The 
Tiger's Eye quarterly of 1947. Both 
of these artist-poets share an in- 
fatuation with the gemiitlich and 
the discrete, with visual detail and 
overlay, which on first examination 
may seem to betray an “insolent 
and trivial” interest in the heart of 
the matter which may be Stifter’s 
Colored Stones and neat land- 
scapes, or Miss Moore’s “An Egyp- 
tian Pulled Glass Bottle in the 
Shape of a Fish,” a “chintz china 
swan,” Chinese carved glass or a 
“smooth-working Chippendale 
claw.” Actually the ingratiating 
surfaces produced by a conscious 
fastidiousness are the strength of 
their work, as they are of all works 
of art growing out of a superior 
craftsmanship. 

In her poems as in her notebooks, 
Miss Moore is not only keenly par- 
ticipating in, and _ interpreting 
single art objects, but she also re- 
veals herself (as a number of critics 
have noted) sometimes attracted to 
natural curiosities in the manner 
of Greek and Roman historians, a 
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humanist scholar-collector like 
Diirer, Mantegna, or Sir Thomas 
Browne, or a collector of surreal 
qeaneun poere of idea to idea, 
that recall D’Israeli’s Curiosities or 
Southey’s Commonplace Book. 
“When I Buy Pictures” is one of 
many troves of such material. 


the mediaeval decor- 

ated hat-box, 

in which there are hounds with 
waists diminishing like the waist 
of the hour-glass, 

and deer and birds and seated peo- 
ple; 

it may be no more than a square of 
parquetry;... 

an artichoke in six varieties of blue; 
the snipe-legged hieroglyphic in 
three parts 

the silver fence protecting Adam's 
grave, or Michael taking Adam 
by the wrist. 


The art objects mentioned in 
What Are Years (1941) and Never- 
theless (1944) serve a slightly more 


outgoing and didactic purpose than 
in the earlier poems, however. 
They have been chosen, it seems, 
less for their self-sufficiency and 
preciousness than for their respon- 
sibility. We might have recognized 
this tendency in the refutation of 
boundaries in her answer to Tol- 
stoy’s discrimination against “busi- 
ness documents and school books.” 
The exquisitely contrived syntax 
of the earlier poems is not changed, 
however, nor is the passionate re- 
gard Miss Moore has for the gen- 
uine. In “He ‘Digesteth Harde 
Yron’,” 
jewel- 
gorgeous ugly egg-shell 
goblets, eight pairs of ostriches 
in harness, dramatize a meaning al- 
ways missed 
by the externalist. 


And concerning reindeer: 
They are rigorists, 


however handsomely cutwork artists 
of Lapland and 
Siberia elaborate the trace 
or saddle-girth with saw-tooth leather 
lace. 


Miss Moore has also stated more 
clearly in these later poems, that 
an artist’s intention in creating an 
object need limit neither her use 
of it, nor her investigation into its 
personal meaning for herself. The 
greenish Waterford glass weight of 
“Walking-sticks and Paper-weights 
and Watermarks,” points to a hu- 
morous and _ self-possessed, able 
workman, “a liker of solidity,” and 
the bibelot he made becomes here 
a symbol of the dignity of labor in 
the cause of integrity. A poem con- 
cerning the armored “Pangolin” 
shows him: 


Compact like the furled fringed 
frill 
on the hat-brim of 
Gargallo’s hollow iron head of a 
matador, 


But it is: 


Beneath sun and moon, man 
slaving 
to make his life more sweet, leaves 
half the 
flowers worth having, 


who is its subject and the pervasive 
idea. 

“A Carriage from Sweden” in 
Nevertheless (1944) is, perhaps, the 
only bonafide art object which is 
used in this group of poems. Other 
than its intrinsic values, the car- 
riage has a truthful meaning, a 
dimensionality transcending that 
of the hollow sculpture by Gargal- 
lo: 

this country cart 
that inner happiness made art; 
and yet, in this city of freckled 
integrity it is a vein 


of resined straightness 
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And the poet speaks out against 
compromise and our surrender to 
moral fatness, invoking those pa- 
tron saints of national integrity: 


Washington and Gustavus 
Adolphus, forgive our decay. 


“The Mind is an Enchanting 
Thing,” takes that fragile idea and 
creates a tensile structure, “like 
Gieseking playing Scarlatti,” which 
is an entirely new and independent 
projection whereby we understand 
the enchanting mind of Miss 
Moore. 


It tears off the veil; tears 
the temptation, the 
mist the heart wears, 
from its eyes,—if the heart 
has a face; it takes apart 
dejection. It’s fire in the dove-neck’s 
iridescence; 


Coming as it does in Nevertheless, 


after “A Carriage From Sweden,” 
it seems to be an eloquent finger 
exercise, a strategem for recouping 
strength, and a limbering of tech- 
nical and spiritual resources for a 
master achievement. The “In Dis- 
trust of Merits” is a splendid ninth 
symphony after an eighth, a hymn 
to brotherhood and understanding: 


The world’s an orphan’s home. 
Shall 
we never have peace without sor- 
row? 
without pleas of the dying for 
help that won’t come? O 
quiet form upon the dust, I cannot 
look and yet I must. If these great 
patient 
dyings—all these agonies 
and woundbearings and blood- 
shed— 
can teach us how to live, these 
dyings were not wasted. 


Emory University 





JAMES JOYCE: MORALIST 


ELLSWORTH MASON 


For those who live according to 
the flesh set their minds on the 
things of the flesh; but those who 
live according to the Spirit set their 
minds on the things of the Spirit. 

Romans, 8:5 

Joyce, to be sure, was no preach- 
er. He liked to think of himself 
as the objective artist, and at first 
approach the reader of Ulysses is 
overwhelmed by its objective in- 
tellectual surface. But the dazzling 
verbal texture, which continues to 
be overmuch admired, invests a 
deep human warmth on which the 
novel’s greatness will stand. On 
this level, the personality and val- 
ues of Joyce, the man, and the 
moral judgment which he had no 
intention of keeping out of his 
works can be seen clearly. 

Ulysses is a profoundly moral 
book, but it continues to be re- 
ceived with the same kind of per- 
verse denunciation that dogged 
Joyce’s career from the outset. One 
of the most responsible artists of 
this or any other century, Joyce 
has been variously garbed by his 
detractors in Wilde’s purple trous- 
ers and the seven horns of the 
Apocalyptic beast. Such a con- 
fusion is inevitable in a culture 
that has pretty much lost sight of 
the distinction between body and 
soul, matter and spirit, garment 
and man; because the core of 
Joyce’s values is the simple, con- 
servative, essentially Christian idea 
that the spiritual, rather than the 


material, is man’s real, important 
condition. 

We can begin to measure the im- 
pact of this idea on Joyce’s works 
by observing the form which it as- 
sumes  stylistically-the interior 
monologue, which enables him to 
juxtapose the real inner condition 
of his characters with their external 
actions. And his great receptivity 
to Ibsen and Shaw (the latter a 
fairly obvious influence that has 
yet to be explored) rests largely 
on the fact that they were preach- 
ing this idea in social terms both 
before and after the turn of the cen- 
tury. But by 1922, when Ulysses 
was published, Ibsen had come to 
be considered something of a bore, 
and the public had learned to ab- 
sorb Shaw's attacks by rolling with 
the punch and refusing to take him 
seriously. 

The public began measuring it- 
self as soon as Ulysses was off the 
press. Early reviews, which point- 
ed up the general attitude toward 
the book, bear quaint titles: “The 
Scandal of Ulysses,” “Beauty—And 
the Beast,” ‘“‘Rottenness in Liter- 
ature,” and picturesque remarks: 
“enough to make a Hottentot sick,” 
“leprous and scabrous horrors,” 
“Bad simply as writing ...no foul- 
ness conceivable to the mind of 
madman or ape that has not been 
poured into its imbecile pages” 
(this from Alfred Noyes). By the 
time Random House published the 
first American edition, the book 
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had been thoroughly established in 
the public mind as obscene, and, 
succeeding through scandal, it ran 
through five printings in less than 
a month. Even today, the fact that 
Ulysses remains a best seller on 
the Modern Library list is attrib- 
utable more to Molly Bloom’s frank 
vocabulary than to an avid desire 
for esthetic experience. The estab- 
lishment of the book as a classic has 
not fundamentally altered the pop- 
ular notion of its obscenity; it has 
merely begged the question. Shaw’s 
remark about Ibsen’s readers fits 
the situation exactly: 


Our own mediocrities would abuse 
[him] as heartily as their fathers did 
if they were not young enough to have 
started with an entirely inculcated and 
unintelligent assumption that he is a 
classic, like Shakespeare and Goethe, 
and therefore must not be abused and 
need not be understood. 


It is easy to shake off charges of 
immorality coming from this level; 
they shame themselves. However, 
“it is not only the ignorant and 
stupid who maintain this error, but 
the literate and the cultured” (Shaw 
on Ibsen’s critics). The minds in 
the gutter have highly intellectual 
relatives. Early critics like Murry 
and Arnold Bennett, who were per- 
ceptive enough to see Ulysses as a 
masterpiece, nevertheless shrank 
from its “immorality,” and to the 
present day critics of considerable 
stature continue to attack the 
book’s morality. David Daiches, in 
an argument filled with incredible 
intellectual knots which repeatedly 
confront him with his own error, 
maintained that by juxtaposing 
modern and Homeric values Joyce 
has annihilated all values and with- 
drawn into a moral vacuum. E. B. 
Burgum concluded that Ulysses is 
a completely nihilistic attack on 
modern values. D. S. Savage con- 


cluded that the book is a valueless 
attack on the meaning and purpose 
of life. Implicit and explicit, the 
attacks continue to be made. The 
fact that Ulysses sets forth Joyce's 
belief in the inextinguishable great- 
ness of man has not registered even 
in the intellectual stratosphere. 


II 

Ulysses’ body has been confused 
with its soul. The text presents im- 
moral actions—sometimes sexual— 
more often not—in an immoral 
world. Other books have done so 
uncensured. The Bible, for in- 
stance, depicts Lot’s daughters ply- 
ing him with wine for the express 
— of committing incest. What 
could be more obscene? Yet the 
Bible has escaped even the New 
Censorship, because it makes clear 
that this is not ideal behaviour for 
proper young ladies. Lot’s daugh- 
ters are an aspect of vice in a cor- 
rupt society. Now, to charge Ulys- 
ses with immorality, it is necessary 
to conclude that Molly is presented 
as the ideal woman, Bloom as the 
utopic man, and that all’s right 
with Blazes Boylan. This confu- 
sion is ludicrous. To charge Ulys- 
ses with amorality or moral nihil- 
ism is to conclude that the society 
and characters which it presents are 
merely set forth, not judged; where- 
as Joyce’s moral judgment plays 
actively, if indirectly, throughout 
every chapter. 

One of the few things that read- 
ers know about Ulysses is that the 
Homeric backdrop serves to meas- 
ure the lack of moral stature of the 
actors in the modern foreground. 
When Eliot juxtaposes the past 
with the present, much is made of 
the fact that he is undercutting the 
past as well as the present, that he 
is using qualifying irony, that he is 
not, toughened reader, yearning 
for the past. Thus, although Cleo- 
patra makes Volupine shrink, the 
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Princess in turn reminds us that 
Cleopatra, too, was a slut. Much 
too much has been made of this 
“fact,” which is nearly always the 
fabrication of the ingenious critic, 
and if in Eliot, accidental and ir- 
relevant. A grey age that shrinks 
from blacks and whites insists on 
painting its literary figures the same 
dismal color, lest they be suspect- 
ed of the dread emotional disease, 
sentimentality, and consigned to 
the literary leprotorium. 

Joyce, who preceded these crit- 
ical tastes, never atrophied to their 
level. To him, Odvsseus was a com- 
pletely unqualified hero who could 
do no wrong. In the final blood 
bath of the Odyssey, which turned 
Joyce’s stomach, he found his hero 
acting out of character and ques- 
tioned the validity of the text. The 
strength and integrity of the man 
who followed the will of the Gods 
had a strange and profound appeal 
for the man who had broken with 


the Church. Consequently, the 


Homeric parallel, although sketchy 
and inexact, is worked into Ulysses 
sufficiently to invoke the world of 
Odysseus as a constant and active 
moral yardstick for measuring the 
society which Joyce presents. In 
Joyce’s witty hands, it is even 
shaped into non-Homeric moral 
commentary via grotesque puns, as 
when, for example, the winds of 
Aeolus suggest the increasingly 
flatulent journalistic headlines of 
the newspaper chapter. 

On a chapter level, Joyce’s styles 
often serve as moral commentary. 
The so-called parodies of the Oxen 
of the Sun, which are parodies only 
in a few cases, acclaim a great tra- 
dition of English prose which Joyce 
treats with respect even while hav- 
ing fun. The precipitous drop in- 
to slang at the end of the chapter 
portrays the confusions of a lan- 
guage and a society that has largely 
lost contact with its tradition. The 


inflated passages of Cyclops, jux- 
taposed with the puny events out 
of which they rise, portray the 
vacuity of language and morals in 
a society which passes off the mean 
and petty and ugly as noble, ro- 
mantic and beautiful. 

But in far greater detail than 
these general moral commentaries, 
Joyce passes specific moral judg- 
ment on incident after incident and 
character after character in Ulysses. 
The Nausicaa chapter, in which 
Joyce brings his judgment to bear 
from at least five different angles, 
is a good case in point. The action 
is a temptation on the beach, in 
which Gerty MacDowell and 
Bloom engage in a seduction-with- 
out-contact, but the episode is cen- 
trally concerned with passing moral 
judgment. The first half of the 
chapter is written as a brilliant 
parody of the drippingly sentimen- 
tal clichés of the vulgar romantic 
novel (it’s a take-off on Maria 
Cummins’ The Lamplighter) . The 

arody amply states Joyce’s opin- 
ion of the style, but its deeper pur- 
pose is to present Gerty MacDow- 
ell’s character. Although a third 
person narrative, the style intimate- 
ly reflects Gerty’s mental processes. 
Her life is a mess of stereotyped 
sentimental thoughts. Oppressive 
circumstances urge her to escape 
into a romantic dream, and while 
she yearns for beauty, her vulgar 
mind continually confuses sordid- 
ness with beauty. The labels which 
the world has attached to things 
make her unable to identify their 
real nature, and her use of highly 
emotional words to make things 
seem what she would like them to 
be robs her of self-perspective. 
Blind to her outer and inner world, 
she is a powerful example of one 
typical product of modern confu- 
sions, and although portrayed with 
a certain amount of sympathy, 
Joyce makes her appear reprehen- 
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sible by the style through which 
she is presented as well as by the 
terms of her characterization. 

Coming around from another 
angle, joyce condemns her directly 
through the overt comments of 
Bloom in the latter half of the 
chapter. The style shifts to a 
clipped, starkly realistic stream of 
consciousness through _ which 
Bloom deflates Gerty’s romantic il- 
lusions and shears the ornaments 
from the facts. He sees her cor- 
rectly as a functioning female and 
a flirt, as a “hot little devil.” He 
sees her extravagant dream of ideal 
love as vulgar concupiscence and 
sees clearly that her reaction to him 
is motivated by frustrations and the 
tensions of her menses. 

Completely aside from sexual de- 
tails, then, Joyce is passing moral 
judgments, but the details of 
Gerty’s seduction of Bloom are used 
very pointedly as moral commen- 
tary. The temptation is a turn of 
the century affair which is certain- 
ly not erotic in our terms. The two 
are fifty feet apart. No hands are 
laid on whiteness and not a single 
panting word is exchanged. The 
only overt breach of decorum is 
the exposure of Gerty’s drawers, an 
outmoded garment held in great 
contempt by the contemporary 
erotic heroine. Lacking eroticism, 
the episode is exploited by Joyce 
for one of the most powerful moral 
commentaries in Ulysses. 

As Gerty is engaged in revery, she 
hears from the nearby church on 
Sandymount Green the sounds of 
a Retreat service. The ritual is 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, one of the most beautiful; 
the congregation is reciting one of 
the most poetic of Litanies. Into 
the texture of the chapter are wov- 
en appeals to the Virgin, chaste and 
pure, comfort of the afflicted and 
refuge of sinners. The ritual heard 
from afar, the growing twilight, the 


sound of the sea in the distance 
provide a backdrop for peace and 
spirituality. But no retreat for 
Gerty; instead, she turns the ritual 
to erotic advantage by swinging her 
feet seductively high in time to the 
chanting of the Tantum ergo in the 
church. This stark degeneracy in 
contrast with the Virgin's purity 
and spirituality marks Gerty’s “‘vir- 
ginity” as a sordid and soiled tech- 
nicality, and Joyce has come round 
once again to a condemnation of 
a world that is caught up in outer 
actions to the exclusion of inner 
states. In the hallucinations of 
Circe, Gerty appears more accur- 
ately as a whore. 

Bloom, too, is moral in this epi- 
sode, in that he makes no attempt 
to respond to Gerty’s overt invita- 
tion, but his motives and collateral 
actions eliminate him as a candi- 
date for sainthood. He refrains 
through fear of the complications 
involved, and withdraws by amus- 
ing himself, as the French put it. In 
a relationship as dependent on co- 
operation as sex, Bloom stands 
alone, and the chapter marks a 
climax in his isolation. 

Finally, the Homeric analogy 
adds a fifth dimension to the moral 
commentary. In the Odyssey the 
shipwrecked Odysseus, cast up nak- 
ed on an island, finds a haven after 
storm and suffering, with the aid 
of Nausicaa; in Ulysses Bloom finds 
a haven of lecherous oglers. in a 
glimpse of Gerty’s drawers. Naus- 
icaa is a princess of simple charm 
and a great deal of moral dignity, 
who reprimands her attendants for 
laughing at Odysseus’ physical dis- 
array. He is quite modest, “the 
first gentleman of Europe” Joyce 
pronounced him, as he covers his 
nakedness with leaves and orders 
the girls away while he bathes. 
Bloom and Gerty fall somewhat 
short of this courtly behaviour. 
Odysseus begins his appeal for aid 
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by comparing Nausicaa to the vir- 


gin dess, Artemis; Gerty is de- 
iberately contrasted with the Vir- 
gin Mary. In short, the Homeric 
world incorporates sound values 
that are lacking in the modern 
world. While Joyce’s commentary 
in this chapter is typically indirect, 
imbedded in his material and tech- 
nique, it could hardly be clearer. 

nother good example of Joyce’s 
detailed moral commentary has re- 
peatedly been used to brand him 
a blasphemer and _ Anti-Christ. 
Catholics generally take Joyce to be 
anti-Catholic, gnawing on the hand 
that reared him, but his criticisms 
of the Church are always broad crit- 
icisms of Christianity, just as his 
criticisms of Dublin are directed 
at the whole of modern civilization. 
The Black Mass of the Circe chap- 
ter has made many a gorge rise. 
The simple fact is that Joyce knew 
it would and is merely attaching 
this revulsion to what he consid- 
ered the most repulsive aspect of 
human activity—human violence (a 
devious device known as metaphor). 
Joyce was really a nationalist, al- 
though not a blind one, and vio- 
lence he considered not only a gen- 
eral human shame but a particular 
tragedy to Ireland in the forms of 
the English occupation and _ Ire- 
land’s incessant internal conflicts 
that kept her weakened against the 
enemy. 

The passage that has been at- 
tacked occurs after Stephen is con- 
fronted by a private in the British 
army (England), who tries to pick 
a fight with him. Old Gummy 
Granny (Ireland) then appears, 
frantically urging Stephen to fight. 
In the Black Mass passage, the 
third of the trinity of masters de- 
manding Stephen’s service, the 
Church, urges him on to violence. 
In the hallucionatory passage that 
follows, the hellishness of war is 


suggested by brimstone fires, which 
accompany battle details from the 
past and present. A darkening of 
the sun and trembling of the earth 
pronounce war a recrucifixion of 
Christ. The Irish internal conflict 
is seen in the dead, who arise as 
sheep from Dublin’s Catholic 
cemetery, and from the Protestant 
cemetery as goats, in a chasm which 
opens to devour Ireland’s fine 
young men, and in the duels 
fought between Irish heroes who 
had actually been opponents in his- 
tory. The Irish cleavage, and con- 
flict in general, is reduced to the 
absurdity that it is, as the individ- 
ual splits to fight against himself: 


John O'Leary against Lear O’Johnny, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald against Lord 
Gerald Fitzedward, The O’Donoghue 
of the Glens against The Glens of the 
Donoghue. 


At this point occurs the Black 
Mass, celebrated by the two forces 
oppressing Ireland—her “conquer- 
or,” the Englishman Haines, and 
her gay “betrayer,” Malachi Mulli- 
gan, the unbeliever and religious 
mocker of chapter one. Malachi 
(Father Malachi O’Flynn) is fused 
with the stock Catholic priest of 
the ballads, Father O’Flynn, and. 
Haines (The Reverend Mr Haines 
Love) with the Rev. Hugh C. Love, 
a Protestant minister whose lack of 
christianity has been established 
earlier in the book. Mulligan, 
Haines, and Love are further con- 
demned here as celebrants of the 
Black Mass, but the big target is 
the Church. This mass is a “camp 
mass” celebrated on the “field altar 
of Saint Barbara,” patron saint of 
fortifications, firearms, armorers, 
and gunsmiths. This altar is dedi- 
cated to her; this mass sanctions 
violence; the elevated host is 
“blooddripping.”” Why shouldn't 
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it be a Black Mass? Joyce is con- 
demning Christianity for its sanc- 
tion of violence throughout history. 


Ill 

A careful reading of the text re- 
veals such detailed and _ specific 
moral commentary in every chap- 
ter of Ulysses, and it comes as no 
surprise to anyone even remotely 
acquainted with Joyce’s personal- 
ity. But the figure of the indiffer- 
ent God of creation, paring his 
nails behind the work of art, that 
Stephen Dedalus dangles so temp- 
tingly has lured the nomadic horde 
who sweep over Ulysses with de- 
structive energy. Heralding joyce 
as objective, they have not only ob- 
scured his personality and the tex- 
ture of his book; they have so be- 
fuddled its meaning that in most 
hands it is completely unrecogniz- 
able. 

The meaning of Ulysses is simple 
(as Joyce’s thought always is, even 
in Finnegans Wake) and moving. 
The book is Joyce’s study of man, 
limited in philosophical scope, but 
in sensibility and feeling and in 
the author’s sympathetic emotional 
vibrations a phenomenon of this 
century. Joyce was a man of deep 
humanity and compassion, in love 
with the world, as his brother has 
remarked. To Joyce this firmament 
was no foul and pestilent congre- 
gation of vapors; it was rather an 
organism of rare and wonderful 
complexity that had somehow got- 
ten out of order. The Dublin that 
emerges from the Wandering Rocks 
chapter is a dynamic illustration of 
this view. Although the things 
wrong with it are scored consistent- 
ly throughout the chapter, the city 
emerges as something wonderfully 
alive and ae in its vitality. 

Hamlet’s “Man delights not me” 
was not for ae The scope of 
his world is far-ranging, but man 
is the focus of his interest in it all, 


and the important thing in man is 
his humanity, his generosity of 
heart. If Ulysses is a study of the 
modern world, it is centrally con- 
cerned with that world made flesh, 
as it has been incorporated into 
human beings; and the stream of 
consciousness presentation points 
up where Joyce’s interest lies. Al- 
though the book is saturated with 
details from the physical world, 
the world serves as background 
music, the orchestral accompani- 
ment of a solo instrument that is 
always a human being (the con- 
certo structure of Joyce’s chapters 
has been described in another 
place) . 

Joyce’s realism has been consid- 
ered the dead end of the movement, 
beyond which nothing further can 
be achieved, but as few others in 
literature he has transcended the 
dangers of mechanism inherent in 
the genre and lifted his details in- 
to supreme art. The realistic back- 
ground is so entirely convincing 
and so omnipresent that it does 
not intrude on the reader; it rather 
takes on the esthetic form of an 
emotional impression, a total im- 
pression of environment, much as 
our actual world exists for us as 
a feeling and not as a series of ob- 
jects. The focus in the book is al- 
ways sharply concentrated on hu- 
man beings, and the more than 
thirty clearly delineated figures in 
the book serve as merry villagers in 
the background for three charac- 
ters that loom in the center. The 
meaning of Ulysses is not carried 
by its realistic background, nor 
even centrally dependent on it; it 
is carried by Stephen and Molly 
and Bloom. The question they all 
pose is the same that is posed by 
Hardy, to choose one example, in 
a very different kind of novel: what 
can we learn about the nature of 
man by observing him in his en- 
vironment? Joyce’s answer and 
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Hardy’s blow from different quar- 
ters, and Joyce’s world is quite a 
different world. 

The environment of Ulysses is 
one of frustrated potentialities, but 
it is by no means paralyzed, and it 
completely lacks the malignance of 
Hardy’s environment. Its tensions 
are those of the trilling wire in 
the blood, the dance along the ar- 
tery. The entelechy of things (the 
word is Joyce’s) has somehow never 
been able to fulfill itself. It has 
been dwarfed and bent, but the 
force keeps striving, and its surge 
of vitality is the most characteristic 
element of Joyce’s world. In a 
sense, his view is Shaw’s elan vital 
in a very tight corset. But whereas 
Shaw is a blooming nineteenth cen- 
tury optimist, Joyce’s more modest 
and cautious twentieth century 
view sees the positive force of the 
world striving to free itself from 
its environment, losing the battle, 
for the nonce, to be sure, but quite 
alive and on the right track. 

If the most significant element in 
the environment of Ulysses is its 
positive force, not its frustrations, 
the same thing is true of its central 
characters. Of the three, Stephen 
is the only one who even remotely 
resembles a sad sack, and he is too 
strong and potentially worthwhile 
for the tinge to color him deeply. 
Though they have led him astray, 
the faculties which he values—rea- 
son, the intellect, and the will—are 
fine, and although he is at war with 
religion, he is full of religious im- 
pulses. Able to identify his world 
with remarkable precision, he is 
unable to accept its imperfections 
because he lacks generosity of heart. 
He describes his own condition in 
a passage of remarkable self-insight: 


hum of dynamos from the powerhouse 
urged Stephen to be on. Beingless be- 
ings. Stop! Throb always without you 
and throb always within. Your heart 


you sing of. I between them. Where? 
Between two roaring worlds where 
they swirl, I. Shatter them one and 
both. But stun myself too in the blow. 


His war with the ‘world consists 
chiefly in ignoring it, but it has 
locked his creative gift in a vise. 
His rebellion has led him to self- 
dependence but not independence, 
because it has made him self-cen- 
tered. 

Those who read Joyce’s works as 
autobiography have overlooked two 
facts: that a attitude toward 
Stephen shifts abruptly between the 
Portrait and Ulysses, and that 
Joyce, under far greater and more 
prolonged hardships, wrote those 
two great novels, while the Stephen 
of Ulysses is incapable of writing 
anything significant. The central 
difference between the two is that 
Joyce loved the world and people, 
while Stephen does not. But though 
he is unable to accept his world, a 
man with Stephen’s intelligence 
and knowledge, his creative gift 
and his critical mind, his stubborn 
adherence to principle, and his 
deep religious nature, is not to be 
brushed aside lightly, even in his 
present stage of development. 

If Stephen suffers somewhat 
from an overdeveloped personality, 
Molly, who is used to counterbal- 
ance him in the novel, has a per- 
sonality that is only partially form- 
ulated. Stephen has a_ tendency 
toward total withdrawal, whereas 
Molly is considerably better ad- 
justed in that she is able to accept 
with enthusiasm the part of expe- 
rience that can be generally termed 
natural. This makes her respond 
to simple and vital things in her 
environment that Stephen ignores. 
Her great positive surge that ends 
the book in a lyric flow of beauty 
and assent is a response to her 
youthful love among the flowers, 
a feeling that she, too, was a bud 
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bursting into flower and fulfill- 
ment. Molly is in tune with Na- 
ture because she finds it the easy 
way to live; the natural she identi- 
fies with the inevitable. But the 
limitations of her view are seen in 
the vague kind of paganism which 
she accepts as religion quite nat- 
urally and which completely lacks 
directive force in her life. 

Molly is a child of Nature, a com- 
pletely spoiled child, and she has 
as much difficulty with the human 
world as Stephen does, because she 
is unable to adjust to situations 
that require her to inhibit herself. 
Her fetish is passion and the spon- 
taneous, not the intellect. She is 
not very aware of the nature of her 
world, which she is unable to sec 
objectively, and is annoyed when it 
does not turn out to be an exten- 
sion of herself. Yet despite all these 
differences, Molly has arrived at a 

Osition not unlike Stephen’s. She 
ignores the human world and is 
largely ignored by it, although, like 
Stephen, she has a distinct urge to 
belong. Her lack of inhibitions has 
made her as self-centered as Ste- 
phen’s inhibitions have made him. 
A rushing torrent that grumbles 
over every pebble in its path, Mol- 
ly, too, lacks generosity of heart. 

The characters of Stephen and 
Molly lay the foundation on which 
Bloom is built. If the novel’s mate- 
rials were to be arranged in as- 
cending layers, at the bottom would 
be the realistic world, then would 
come the minor characters, then 
Stephen and Molly, with Bloom as 
the apex of the pyramid. Joyce 
has described Molly as the sea! 
set on Bloom’s passport into eter 
nity, and he could Rane described 
Stephen in the same terms, since 
they both serve as foil to set him 
off like a gem. They are both con- 
structed quite differently from 
Bloom. Stephen is a flat character 
developed along a few lines, far 


‘from a completely realized human 


being. Molly, who emerges full 
blown in a single chapter, is made 
a convincing human being by in- 
tensely human touches; but she is 
also supra-human, like Faulkner's 
Eula Varner, and comes closer to 
being an allegorical figure, repre- 
senting not so much an idea as a 
force, than anyone in the book. 

In deliberate contradistinction, 
Bloom is probably the most fully 
rounded human being in the his- 
tory of the novel, and we come to 
know him in as human a way as 
we come to know our intimate 
friends. Our experience with him 
accumulates thousands of bits of 
information that at first seem ran- 
dom and then gradually converge 
to reveal his essential character. 
Joyce proceeds as though he were 
building a mosaic, with a little 
piece here and a little piece there 
gradually adding up to something 
extraordinary. There is no de- 
velopment in Bloom, only a grad- 
ual filling in and rounding out. 
That he becomes so intensely hu- 
man is the more remarkable be- 
cause he is the knot that ties to- 
gether every major theme in the 
book and is laden down with the 
freight of its meaning. He is Odys- 
seus, the Wandering Jew, Every- 
man, and several other abstract en- 
tities, but Joyce has so cunningly 
related him to his alter egos that 
they serve not to make him abstract 
or allegorical but all the more hu- 
man. 

Fundamentally, he is the exact 
opposite of Stephen and Molly. 
While their flaws have frustrated 
the fulfillment of their entelechies, 
Bloom is basically right despite 
everything wrong with him. Many 
of his minor potentialities have 
been stunted, but essentially he has 
reached fulfillment; and so far as 
its meaning and Joyce’s concep- 
tion of man are concerned, this is 
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the most important fact in the 
book. But though of an opposite 

larity, Bloom subsumes Stephen 
and Molly. If one is an excess of 
reason and the other of pass:on, 
reason and passion find a nice 
eighteenth century balance in 
Bloom, somewhat dimmed. If 
Stephen is form without force, and 
Mol'y force without form, Bloom 
is form and force blended in a very 
constructive way. Leopold Paula 
Bloom, who at several points is de- 
scribed as and acts androgynous, 
assumes Stephen’s masculinity and 
Molly’s femininity. Joyce works 
this conception in many different 
ways (I have described Bloom as a 
combination of Stephen and Molly 
in Viconian terms), and the other 
two characters exist for B!oom in 
the strategy of the book. 

The most impressive aspect of 
Joyce’s presentation is his sureness, 
his unhurired manner, the incred- 
ible confidence in his ability to cre- 
ate him that distinguishes the char- 
acterization of Bloom from the very 
first. The seven year effort that pro- 
duced Ulysses is surely one of the 
finest sustained creative drives in 
the history of all literature, and 
from the moment he began to 
write, Joyce knew what he intend- 
ed to do. His revrgions merely 
filled in chinks in the structure. 
The first three chapters in which 
Bloom appears are non-committal. 
Coming, as they do, after the first 
three, in which Stephen has been 
established as a very «worthwhile 
person in deep distress, the reader 
is led to wonder. Surely Bloom 
lacks everything that makes Ste- 
phen worthwhile, surely he is com- 
monplace, and is he worth bother- 
ing with or not? After reading the 
manuscript to this point, Ezra 
Pound wrote Joyce that he should 
get rid of Bloom, who was tire- 
some, and should concentrate on 
Stephen. But Joyce was right when 


he told Budgen that as the day 
wore on Bloom would outwear 
them all. It ey becomes ap- 
parent that Bloom does not lack 
all of Stephen’s virtues, and that far 
from commonplace, he is some- 
thing quite rare. 

In his enormous confidence, 
Joyce goes out of his way to make 
obstacles for himself, as he wraps 
up the foibles of the world and 
mankind in Bloom. Bloom is quite 
taken in by the superficial aspects 
of his world. He is a solicitor of 
ads, a purveyor of the ready made. 
He is completely captivated by the 
mechanical and scientific features 
of an industrial civilization, which 
he perceives in very naive terms. 
He is compounded of the most in- 
credible items of folk belief. He is 
a fertile inventor of impracticable 
financial schemes, and has a per- 
sistent tendency to reduce affairs to 
their money-making aspect. He is 
factually misinformed to an ex- 
treme degree. Bloom is a non- 
drinker and non-spender in a pro- 
digal and bibulous land. He is a 
Jew and pacifist in an anti-Semitic 
country that has been fighting for 
independence for seven hundred 
years, and is alternately snubbed, 
kicked around, and insulted for 
his differences. He is a philanderer 
on a most pusillanimous scale. He 
is a cuckold whose cuckoldry is be- 
ing compounded this very day. In 
short, almost ideally bad material 
for a hero. 

But Joyce undercuts every one 
of these aspects of Bloom by treat- 
ing them humorously, and because 
he is viewed constantly in a comic 
light, Bloom does not appear to us 
as repulsive. He sinuates himself 
into our graces by the kindly and 
sympathettic feeling aroused by 
those at whom we laugh and whom 
we enjoy because they are com- 
pounded of so many trivial and 
profoundly human foibles. Need- 
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less to say, to see Bloom clearly it 
is necessary to be sensitive at all 
times to the tone of the book, which 
Joyce manipulates with a master 
hand. 

The comic approach is Joyce’s 
basic way of establishing Bloom, 
but he is also played very skillfully 
against the other characters in the 
book. We find that many of those 
who despise and ignore Bloom also 
have a grudging admiration for 
his solid qualities. Molly, for in- 
stance, who registers the eternal 
complaints of a wife against a hus- 
band, has a profound admiration 
for him that goes as far as consid- 
ering him more manly than her 
current lover, who is a perfect ani- 
mal type. Those with whom he 
comes in conflict are quite useless 
persons, like the unnamed _ narra- 
tor and the Citizen in Barney Kier- 
nan’s pub. The worthwhile citi- 
zens of Dublin treat Bloom with a 
respect and consideration that 
arouse confidence in him. 

As the book unfolds, it becomes 
apparent that Bloom’s foolishness 
is restricted to insignificant things, 
while in the important affairs of 
life he demonstrates a worldly-wise 
common sense and a generosity of 
heart that at.once set him apart 
from the other characters. Three 
events guide him on missions of 
mercy throughout the day—Mina 
Purefoy’s accouchement, Paddy 
Dignam’s death, and his meeting 
with Stephen. The first recurs in 
Bloom’s mind all day and gradual- 
ly comes to represent for him the 
pain inherent in the human condi- 
tion. It brings him late in the eve- 
ning to the maternity hospital, 
where his deep human sympathy, 
in contrast to the bawdy heedless- 
ness of the gathering assembled 
there, lifts him to a high point. 

To help Dignam’s family, Bloom 
contributes a generous sum of mon- 
ey and volunteers to help straighten 


out their insurance matters. In 
the course of this generous action, 
he is lured into Barney Kiernan’s 
pub. Misunderstood and maligned 
there, he is completely strong, com- 
pletely right, and remarkably cour- 
ageous. When measured against his 
opponents, there is no doubt that 
Bloom is on the side of the angels. 

Bloom senses Stephen’s need of 
help early in the book, and this 
is one of the reasons for his visit to 
the maternity hospital. On _ Ste- 
phen he focuses his generosity of 
nature, and it leads him on a con- 
fused chase into a brothel, where 
he handles a clash with the madam 
with consumate skill and sureness, 
and into a street brawl and a near 
clash with the police, in which he 
defends Stephen with supreme 
courage. 

Playing behind these events is 
the poignance of Bloom’s domestic 
situation in Molly’s pending adult- 
ery, the poignance of a :nan faced 
with an inescapable and painful 
fact, and his gradual acceptance of 
its inevitability. By the time that 
Joyce came to write his penultimate 
chapter, he was so confident that 
Bloom had been established in the 
reader’s sympathy that with in- 
credible daring he presents him in 
flagrant anubasium, just three 
pages before we leave him forever. 

What then, according to Joyce, 
is the nature of man? In the face 
of difficult circumstances, he is fa!- 
lible; in the midst of confusions 
and frustrations, he is confused and 
frustrated. Man suffers the sins of 
his world in every generation, but 
under the extreme pressure of a 
world that forces every other char- 
acter in the book into the “en- 
closures of reticence,” Bloom some- 
how maintains his spontaneous out- 
going nature. His generosity of 
heart is the welling fount of the 
book and of his world. Thovgh 
everything else may be wrong, it 
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cannot be quenched; man’s love is 
the core of his strength and of his 
greatness. This view is a simple 
one that recurs through the range 
of literature, one that is reviving 
these days, but it is difficult to over- 
emphasize how rare it was when 
Ulysses was published in 1922. In 
the light of the world that Joyce 
saw about him, it is a very noble 
view of man. 

Bloom, then, is the hero of the 


modern world, and he carries the 
spark of divinity as surely as did 
dysseus. Bearing the torch un- 
dimmed through the dark wood, his 
progress is a triumph. Bloom is 
at once the measure of his world 
and the measure of man, and 
through him, more than through 
any other device in the book, Joyce 
is measuring the wrongness and 
rightness of things as they are. 
Colorado College Library 
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THOMAS HARDY, EXISTENTIALIST 


GILBERT 


Two fairly recent studies of 
Thomas Hardy level a similar criti- 
cism at him, which we must take 
into account when balancing the 
ledger for the poet and noveiist’s 
future. In On a Darkling Plain Mr. 
Webster concludes, “Hardy was a 
man of sixty when the twentieth 
century began, and our century’s 
emphasis upon the collective na- 
ture of the problems of the indi- 
vidual was alien to him.”* In a 
more condemnatory and somewhat 
ministerially long-winded fashion. 
Mr. Southworth in The Poetry oj 
Thomas Hardy raises the admon- 
itory finger. He says that, although 
Hardy “was actually taking his 
place in and helping to motivate 
a world movement which has not 
yet come into its full flowering, the 
so-called age of the common man,” 
this was never quite carried out. 
According to r. Southworth, 
Gorky “alone apprehended that 
the drama of common life must be 
invested with poetry . . . the realiza- 
tion that common things are com- 
monplace, not because of them- 
selves, but because of us; because of 
our way of regarding them.... In 
Hardy we occasionally glimpse the 
budding of this idea, but the flower 
never blows. It is the inability to 
grasp the essential quality toward 
which this movement must progress 
that constitutes his failure.”* There 
could be some question here of Mr. 
Southworth’s confraternity with the 
common man when he says “com- 
mon things are commonplace, not 
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because of themselves, but... be- 
cause of our way of regarding 
them”; however, because of the 
larger significance of the subject in- 
volved, which is precisely that of 
the artist’s problem of content, it 
would perhaps be better to let 
Thomas Hardy speak on this mat- 
ter himself. And he did, in no 
equivocal terms: ‘“‘A story must be 
exceptional enough to justify its 
telling. We tale tellers are all An- 
cient Mariners, and none of us is 
warranted in stopping Wedding 
Guests... unless he has something 
more unusual to relate than the 
ordinary experiences of every av- 
erage man and woman.” It would 
seem, from this quotation, that 
Hardy was not so much unaware 
of the trend toward collective ideals 
and the hypostatization of the com- 
mon man as he was of the inad- 
visability of the artist pursuing 
such aims. 

On another score the conclusions 
of the above-mentioned critics are 
somewhat less in accord. Mr. South- 
worth’s final judgment of Hardy is: 
“He was content to be a realist, 
and like realists, he suffers from a 
limited vision that tends to turn 
him into a sentimentalist.... An 
idealist not only sees all that the 
realist sees, but his vision is great 
enough for him to see beyond mere 
terrestrial manifestations to some- 
thing greater, as Dante and Milion 
were able to do.’* I consider it a 
tremendously important matter, 
this critically high-handed depreca- 
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tion of “mere terrestrial manifesta- 
tions,” and one that can not be ig- 
nored, as it represents such a wide- 
spread body ot concurrence in pres- 
ent-day critical practice. The other 
critic, who published his book in 
the same year as Mr. Southworth, 
comes to quite a dissimilar conclu- 
sison. He says of Hardy: “Though 
he became, like Shelley, an ideal:st, 
his idealism was patterned after 
the world as it exists, not afier the 
world as he would have liked to 
have it.”° The one critic finds 
Hardy a realist who is deficient as 
an artist because he did not see be- 
yond life in this world to “some- 
thing greater,” as did Dante and 
Milton, and the other critic finds 
Hardy an idealist soniewhat better 
than Shelley for the very reason 
that “his idealism was patterned 
after the world as it exists.” It 
would seem that one is praising 
and the other d:spraising him for 
the very same reason: that Hardy 
did see the world as it exists. The 
one finds him a realist for not pterc- 
ing through “the terrestrial mani- 
festations,” and the other sees him 
as a superior kind of idealist for 
having considered “the world as it 
exists.” 

Although Hardy often stated, as 
he did in the preface to his last 
book of poems, Winter Words, that 
“no harmonious philosophy is at- 
tempted in these pages,” Mr. Web- 
ster discovers that, though he “had 
not yet firmly grasped the signifi- 
cance of this solution to his logical 
dilemma,” Hardy had cleared up 
the major contradiction in his 
thinking by his conception of an 
Immanent Will. To prove this Mr. 
Webster quotes from a letter of 
Hardy’s to Edward Wright in 1902: 
“the Unconscious Will of the Uni- 
verse is growing aware of Itself... 
[for] what has already taken place 
in a fraction of the whole (i.e., so 
much of the world as has become 


conscious) is likely to take place 
in the mass: and there being no 
Will outside the mass—that is, the 
Universe—the whole Will becomes 
conscious thereby: and ultimately, 
it is to be hoped, sympathetic.’ 
Similarly, Mr. Yvor Winters attrib- 
utes Hardy’s poems of circumstance, 
which often seem weighted with an 
O. Henry ending, to his philosophy 
of determinism—which Hardy was 
always quick to label “evolutionary 
meliorism.” 

‘The Immanent Will, which Mr. 
Webster elaborates on until he has 
a pragmatic sketch of a system re- 
lating society to the universe and 
comprehending both, is about as 
naive an idea as Nietzche’s concept 
of “Eternal Recurrence,” though 
it does not postulate a state of 
stasis as the ineluctable basis and 
outcome of life. Hardy’s Uncon- 
sc:ous Will is simply an affirmation 
of the belief that there was no con- 
sciousness before man that was cap- 
able of conceiving of him, or per- 
haps, reductio ad absurdum, of be- 
ing conscious of him. There was 
no consciousness before man that 
was capable of being as conscious 
of him as man is of himself. That 
is Hardy’s “Unconscious Will of 
the Universe,” obvious testimony 
to his honesty when he so constant- 
ly claimed philosophical ingenu- 
ousness, and not consistency, as the 
intellectual residuum in his work. 
The unconscious will of the uni- 
verse is to be conscious. ‘(his idea 
is tenable as far as it goes, but 
when it is found to have as its as- 
sumption the very negation of con- 
sciousness, it becomes absurd. And 
it might be that Hardy’s view of 
the world has “absurdity” as its 
basis in as concrete a fashion as 
the existentialists have found it to 
be an integral part of human expe- 
rience. In this case, he might turn 
out to be more modern in succeed- 
ing ages than his critics are in this 
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one. And he might also outlast 
existentialism. But let us first ex- 
amine some of the root assump- 
tions upon which the existentialists 
base their description of human ex- 
perience and see if Hardy’s have a 
common ground with them. 
S:mone de Beauvoir says in The 
Ethics of Ambiguity: “it is also 
true that the most optimistic ethics 
have all begun by emphasizing the 
element of failure involved in the 
condition of man; without failure, 
no ethics; for a being who, from 
the very start, would be an exact 
co-incidence with himself, in a per- 
fect plenitude, the notion of hav- 
ing-to-be would have no meaning. 
One does not offer an ethics to 
God.’ Hardy was widely criticized 
and denounced by the religionists 
and professional moralists of his 
time for not having offered ‘an 
ethics to God.” Mlle. de Beauvoir 
goes on to describe the essence of 
man’s failure as described in Sar- 
tre’s Being and Nothingness: “Man, 
Sartre tells us, is ‘a being who makes 
himself a lack of being in order 
that there might be being.’”*® As 
a description of Hardy as ‘writer, I 
think he fulfills this dictum some- 
what more admirably than Mlle. de 
Beauvoir allows herself the latitude 
of doing in her novels. Albert 
Camus, who has since disassociated 
himself from the French school of 
existentialism, in earlier days 
wrote, and still believes: “Of all 
the schools of patience and lucidity, 
creation is the most efficacious.” 
By “creation” Camus means: “L’ex- 
istence tout entiére pour un homme 
détourné de I’éternel, n’est qu’un 
mime démesuré sous le masque de 
l’'absurde. La création, c’est le 
grand mime.”*° Hardy’s poems of 
circumstance take on a much wider 
range of reference when compared 
to the above passage than they do 
when Mr. Yvor Winters attributes 
them to Hardy’s momentary belief 


in a deterministic philosophy. 
Camus in his La Création Absurde, . 
a series of essays elucidating his 
analysis of the paradoxes of human 
life and turning it into an absurd- 
ity, quotes from Dostoievski’s “‘loz.- 
ical suicide” in the Diary of 
Writer, and finds the man’s reaso:i- 
ing basic: 

“Persuaded that human existence 
is a perfect absurdity for one who 
has no faith in immortality, the 
despairing person comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

‘Since to my questions concern- 
ing happiness, there is given me 
the reply, through the intermedi. 
ary of my conscience, that I can 
not be happy otherwise than in 
harmony with the Great All, which 
I can not conceive and wi'} never 
be in the state of conceiving, it is 
evident . 

‘Since finally in such an order o! 
things, I assume at the same vir: 
the role of plaintiff and that of 
fendant, of the accused and of the 
judge, and since I find this comedy 
quite stupid on the part of Nature, 
und since I even consider it humi!- 
iating On my part to agree to tlay 
it... 

‘In my indisputable capacity oi 
plaintiff and defendant, o! judge 
and the accused, I condemn this 
Nature which, with such impudent 
nonchalance, had me be bor: is 
order to suffer—I condemn it to be 
annihilated with me.’ ”* 

And M. Camus, alter analyzin- 
many more of Dostoievski’s char 
acters, concludes: “The surprising 
reply of the creator to h's person- 
nages, of Dostoievski to Kirilov 
can, in effect, be thus sumed in: 
Existence is the liar, and she is 
eternal.”"* 

We are stringently reminded of 
the paradox that Hardy found birih 
presents to each of us, as wel! xs 
to Jude: “that flaw in the terres: 
trial scheme by which what was 
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good for God’s birds was bad for 
God’s gardener—” and which Hardy 
himself was never able to accept. 
As Evelyn Hardy points out: “ ‘I 
am only a feeler, not a reasoner,’ 
Phillotson declares, which might 
have been Hardy’s own epitaph. 
Jude stands as a denial of life as 
we know it, the crux of the prob- 
lem being that we are self-contra- 
dictions from the start, animal be- 
ings endowed with intellectual and 
spiritual aspirations which seidom 
harmonize with our primitive sex- 
ual urges, and a sensitivity in ex- 
cess of our courage, or physical 
strength. Added to this there is the 
further complication which man 
has consciously evolved, a society so 
artificial that it seems to turn ‘the 
normal sex-impulses into devilish, 
domestic gins and springes to noose 
and hold back those who want to 
progress.’ [A quote from Jude.] All 
this Hardy has pointed out less 
forcibly in other prose works, but 
in none of them has the will to 
die out of life, which reaches its 
apex in the unappetising figure of 
Jude’s son, been so strong.””** 

I find Hardy’s novels, the most 
provocative of them, at least, a 
good illustration of what Albert 
Camus means when he takes his 
hat off to what he consider the high- 
est form of art, “l’ocuvre absurde.” 
“The absurd work _ illustrates 
thought renouncing its magic spells 
and its resignation to be only the 
intelligence that makes use of ap- 
pearances and covers with images 
that which is without reason.”"* In 
using Sisyphus as an example of 
the existentialist man par excel- 
lence, the absurd hero, Camus finds 
that one does not discover the ab- 
surd without being tempted to 
write a manual of happiness. Hap- 
piness is not forcibly born of the 
discovery of absurdity, but instead 
it is found to exist when absurdity 
is seen to spring from it. When 


Ocdipus says, “I judge that all is 
well,” he makes of destiny man’s af- 
fair, and one which should be ar- 
ranged between men. The silent 
joy of Sisyphus resides precisely in 
this fact: his destiny belongs to him. 
The boulder is his very own. And 
Camus ends his portrait of Sisy- 
phus: “I leave Sisyphus at the foot 
of the mountain! One always finds 
one’s burden once again. But Sisy- 
phus teaches the superior fidelity 
that denies the gods and lifts u 

the rocks. He also judges that all 
is well. This universe henceforth 
without a master appears to him 
neither sterile nor futile. Each of 
the grains of this stone, each shin- 
ing mineral of this mountain full 
of night, to him alone, forms a 
world. The struggle towards the 
summits itself suffices to fill the 
heart of a man. It is necsesary to 
imagine a happy Sisyphus.””* It is 
interesting to note that Hardy im- 
agined himself a kind of Sisyphus. 
After completing The Dynasts, and 
when the poem had been given 
general recognition but was judged 
in certain quarters to be a failure, 
Hardy himself made the observa- 
tion that: “the failure may be great- 
er than the success. To have 
strength to roll a stone weighing a 
hundredweight to the top of the 
mount is a success, and to have the 
strength to roll a stone of ten hun- 
dredweight only half-way up that 
mount is a failure. But the latter is 
two or three times as strong a 
deed.”** It is instructive to notice 
some of the times when Hardy has 
aligned himself with a Grecian 
kind of suffering on other occasions. 
At the end of his copy of Prome- 
theus Bound, he has marked the 
passage where the defiant Prome- 
theus indicts the Gods for their 
malignity. Here Hardy has not 
only underlined Thou seest the 
wrongs I endure, but he has put his 
signature after it. And at this peri- 
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od of his life he also selected the 
passage from O¢cdipus Tyrannus 
which goes “and if there be a woe 
surpassing woes, it hath become the 
portion of Oedipus,” for commen- 
tary. In a much earlier period, in- 
deed before he was twenty, he had 
underscored these lines of trans- 
lation from Terence, in his ex- 
cerpts from Latin authors: 


For it’s a common saying and a truce 
That strictest law is oft the highest 
wrong. 


Throughout his life, and al- 
though he asked to have “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra” read to him on his death- 
bed the night before he died, Hardy 
was ee by Browning’s view 
of life, to the extent of writing to 
Edmund Gosse: “How could smug 
Christian optimism worthy of a 
dissenting grocer find a place in- 
side a man who was so vast a seer 
and feeler when on _ neutral 


ground?’** As Mr. Weber says in 


his Hardy of Wessex: “With 
Browning all things worked to- 

ther to justify faith, hope, and 
ove; Thomas Hardy saw no as- 
surance whatever that wrong will 
be righted.”** Yet we must also 
posit a state of happiness as funda- 
mental to Hardy's endeavors, as 
Camus felt compelled to do in or- 
der to explain the myth of Sisy- 
phus. And biography will bear 
this out. After visiting Hardy at 
Max Gate on June, 1927, Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse wrote to a mutual 
friend: “He is a wonder, if you 
like! At 8714 without a deficiency 
of sight, hearing, mind, or conver- 
sation. Very tiny and fragile, but 
full of spirit and a gaiety not quite 
consistent in the most pessimistic of 
poets. He and I collogued merrily 
of past generations, like two ante- 
diluvian animals sporting in the 
primeval slime.”’® Indeed, we have 
a statement from Florence Hardy 


which leaves us in no doubt as to 
the author’s frame of mind when 
he was expressing thoughts that 
impressed others with their gloom: 
“T. H. [she writes]... is now, this 
afternoon writing a poem with 
great spirit; always a sign of well- 
being with him. Needless to say, 
it is an intensely dismal poem.” 
This well-being is as good a defini- 
tion of happiness as one can cume 
by, and it was natural to a writing 
man who thought about the defini- 
tion of optimist and pessimist as 
Hardy did. The former, he wrote 
“appears to be one who cannot bear 
the world as it is, and is forced by 
his nature to picture it as it ought 
to be; and the a one who can- 
not only bear the world as it is, but 
love it well enough to draw it faith- 
fully.”””° 

Hardy loved the world well 
enough to draw it faithfully, for, 
as Mr. Chew says, “unlike nearly 
all his contemporaries he is not 
didactic.” Each individual may 
acquiesce or rebel according to his 
reaction to what Mr. Chew labels 
Circumstance, and the existential- 
ist labels Situation. “The Fact re- 
mains. It is this sense of the Fact 
that dominates Hardy’s thought. 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Swinburne, Mere- 
dith [and we might add, for Mr. 
Southworth’s benefit, Dante and 
Milton]—each presses upon us his 
solution of life; and each solution 
is satisfactory to some minds, reject- 
ed by others. Hardy does nothing 
of the kind. What he gives is a 
clear-sighted, determined facing 
and examination of the worst con- 
tingencies as well as of the best in 
the human condition.”™ 

Simone de Beauvoir says that: 
“The nihilist is right in thinking 
that the world possesses no justifi- 
cation and that he himself is noth- 
ing. But he forgets that it is up to 
him to justify the world and make 
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himself exist validly.”* It might 
seem, at first glance, that Hardy is 
somewhat of a nihilist in the sec- 
ond part of “In Tenebris.” 


Let him in whose ears the low-voiced 
Best is killed 
by the clash of the First, 
Who holds that if way to the Better 
there be, 
it exacts a full look at the Worst, 
Who feels that delight is a delicate 
growth cramped 
by crookedness, custom, and fear, 
Get him up and be gone as one shaped 
awry; 
he disturbs the order here. 


What will be observed on closer 
examination is, however, his ob- 
jection to what Simone de Beauvoir 
would term “the serious man,” 
mentioned in a previous stanza. 


The stout upstanders say, All’s well 
with us: 
ruers have nought to rue! 
And what the potent say so oft, can it 
fail to be 
somewhat true? 


The serious man “‘dissimulates his 
subjectivity under the shield of 
rights which emanate from an eth- 
ical universe recognized by him; he 
is no longer a man, but a father, a 
boss, a member of the Christian 
Church or the Communist Party... 
The serious man puts nothing into 
uestion. For the military man, 
the army is useful; for the colon- 
ial administrator, the highway; for 
the serious revolutionary, the rev- 
olution—army, highway, revolution, 
roductions becoming inhuman 
idols to which one will not hesitate 
to sacrifice man himself. There- 
fore, the scrious man is dangerous. 
It is natural that he makes himself 
a tyrant.” And Hardy depicts 
the parabola of these authorities. 


Breezily go they, breezily come; their 
dust smokes around their career, 
Till I think I am one born out of due 
time, who has no calling here. 


In situating himself among them, 
looking down on them as a town, 
in “Wessex Heights,” Hardy gives 
a description of an existentialist, 
rock-bottom experience as vivid as 
Sartre’s of sitting by a tree in a park 
in La Nausée. 


Down there I seem to be false to my- 
self, my simple self that was, 
And is not now, and I see him watch- 
ing, wondering what crass cause 
Can have merged him into such a 
strange continuator as this, 
Who yet has something in common 
with himself, my chrysalis. 


Here we have “a being who makes 
himself a lack of being in order 
that there might be being.” But 
the most complete description of 
the springboard from which the 
existentialist springs to create him- 
self, and which he is constantly re- 
turning to, as repetitiously testi- 
fied to by all of the characters in 
Sartre’s novels since La Nausée, is 
given in a poem of Hardy’s that 
deserves to be quoted in its entire- 
ty, “The Masked Face.” (Let us 
not forget Camus’ defining artistic 
creation as a mime.) 


I found me in a great surging space, 
At either end a door, 
And I said: “What is this giddying 
place, 
With no firm-fixéd floor, 
That I knew not of before?” 
“It is Life,” said a mask-clad face. 


I asked: “ But how do I come here, 
Who never wished to come; 
Can the light and air be made more 
clear, 
The floor more quietsome, 
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And the doors set wide? 
numb 
Fast-locked, and fill with fear.” 


They 


The mask put on a bleak smile then, 
And said, “O vassal-wight, 
There once complained a goosequill 
pen 
To the scribe of the Infinite 
Of the words it had to write 
Because they were past its ken.” 


It is because of this rock-bottom 
human experience, which I am con- 
fident each person goes through at 
one time or another in his lifetime 
—some with more frequency than 
others, depending on the import- 
ance they attach to it, or if they are 
inclined to minimize it or dismiss 
it—that the existentialist makes it a 
part of his credo that: “One can 
not start by saying that our earthly 
destiny has or has not importance, 
for it depends upon us to give it 
importance. It is up to man to 
make it important to be a man, 
and he alone can feel his success or 
failure.”** As Thomas Hardy hint- 
ed when he described The Dynasts 
as the boulder he had tried to roll 
up “the mount,” and I am using 
Simone de Beauvoir’s description 
of the ultimate existentialist activ- 
ity: “The goal toward which I sur- 
pass myself must appear to me as 
a point of departure toward a new 
act of surpassing. Thus, a creative 
freedom develops happily without 
ever congealing into unjustified 
facticity. The creator leans upon 
anterior creations [“the words it 
had to write”] in order to create 
the possibility of new creations... . 
However, man does not create the 
world. He succeeds in disclosing 


it only through the resistance which 
the world opposes to him.”™ It 
was only with a spirit like this that, 
at the age when most writers have 
given *e writing poetry for prose, 
Hardy bade farewell to prose for 
poetry. 

Existentialism is far from an iso- 
lated, insular activity. A young 
man wills himself free, and he also 
wills that there be being. “To will 
that there be being is also to will 
that there be men by and for whom 
the world is endowed with human 
significations. One can reveal the 
world only on a basis revealed by 
other men. No project can be de- 
fined except by its interference with 
other projects. To make being 
‘be’ is to communicate with others 
by means of being.”* To those 
who accuse Hardy of being last- 
century-ish for having concentrat- 
ed upon the individual and there- 
by neglected the common man, I 
would like to quote his own con- 
ception of man’s relation to man. 
“Altruism...will ultimately be 
brought about by the pain we see 
in others reacting on ourselves, as 
if we and they were a part of one 
body. Mankind, in fact, may be, 
and possibly will be, viewed as 
members of one corporeal frame.”” 
This is certainly the cornerstone of 
French existentialism, and an ob- 
ject lesson that was given in Mlle. 
de Beauvoir’s novel about the ma- 
quis, from which underground ex- 
perience the present movement of 
literary existentialism came. The 
novel was entitled The Blood of 
Others. Who was better aware than 
Hardy of the fact that the blood 
of others is also our own? 
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THE NARRATOR AS IRONIC DEVICE 
IN A SHORT STORY 
OF EUDORA WELTY 


AUDREY HODGINS 


Eudora Welty’s critics have la- 
mented her preoccupation with de- 
viates, with segments of the popula- 
tion cut off from the normal, adult 
world because of mental, physical, 
economic, or even geographical iso- 
lation. Typical of these critical 
commentaries is the following ob- 
servation on Miss Welty’s first vol- 
ume of short stories, A Curtain of 
Green (1941). “Of the seventeen 
pieces only two report states of ex- 
perience which could be called 
normal, only one uses the abnormal 
to illuminate any human experi- 
ence deeper than its own.” (Time, 
November 24, 1941, p. 111.) 

Such commentary is apparently 
singularly unaware of the major in- 
tention of these tales of “abnormal- 
cy.” Instead of limiting the scope 
of human experience which de 
treats, Welty’s concern with devi- 
ates serves to widen the definition 
of normalcy, to deepen the percep- 
tion of self. This expansion, the 
perception of the everyman within 
the deviate, is predominantly 
achieved through the ironic revela- 
tion of so-called normalcy. One of 
Welty’s chief devices is the exposé 
of a “normal” narrator. The so- 
called facts of the story come to us 
filtered through his intelligence. 
Unbeknown to the storyteller, the 
tale he relates is merely an inten- 


sification of the apparently unwrit- 
ten story he himself represents. 

In “Asphodel,” appearing in The 
Wide Net (1943) , only through the 
reader’s comprehension of the 
ironic framework of the story can 
the levels of historic and psychic 
significance be opened; only then 
is it possible to view the work as 
other than the confused gossip of 
three southern ladies on a summer 
afternoon. Cora, Irene, and Phoebe 
—three old maids—hold a picnic at 
the ruins of Asphodel, once a south- 
ern mansion. Their conversation, 
almost a stream of consciousness, 
wanders in the past and centers on 
Sabina—an elderly woman who has 
used her wealth to control the very 
life of the town, her marriage to 
Don McInnis, their children, and 
finally their separation. The wo- 
men’s talk, delivered in too rever- 
ent a fashion to be termed gossip, 
relates the life of Sabina and final- 
ly the manner of her death in the 
village post office. Suddenly the 
story is interrupted, the picnic dis- 

rsed, by the sight of a man half 

idden in the shrubbery, a man 
identified as Don McInnis, who had 
been thought dead. Then a racing 
herd of billy-goats sends the three 
old maids packing. They flee to 
their buggy and make good their 
escape back to town. 
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Cora, Irene, and Phoebe are, un- 
known to themselves, the timid 
counterparts of Sabina, the heroine 
of their tale. This ironic parallel 
is most apparent in the central epi- 
sode of their narration, Sabina’s 
visit to the post office, and in their 
own apparently incidental visit to 
the ruins of Asphodel. The anal- 
ogy is firmly established by portray- 
ing both incidents in terms of phys- 
ical gratification, one a faint echo 
of the other. 

Sabina demands a_letter—the 
communicative link with life which 
has been denied to her. There can 
be no letter for her since she em- 
bodies the symbol of sterile con- 
trol which would kill the spontan- 
eity, the creativiy of life in the 
town. When she entered the post 
office, “‘a little dog saw who it was 
and trotted out.” His exit re-en- 
forces the idea that the almost ani- 
mal life-force cannot exist at the 
side of control. Sabina attempts to 
gratify herself by tearing up the let- 
ters of other people, but “she was 
not satisfied.” She demands that 
the little communication door be 
opened, “so the postmistress had 
to open up.” What follows is the 
rape of the post office. “A fury and 
a pleasure seemed to rise inside her 
...She advanced with bare hands 
...She seized upon everything be- 
fore her, and tore it to pieces... she 
was possessed then, before our eyes, 
as she could never have been pos- 
sessed. ... In her frenzy she tore all 
the letters to pieces, and even put 
bits in her mouth and appeared to 
eat them.” In her terrible attempt 
to possess life, Sabina achieves only 
a perverted kind of self-gratifica- 
tion and finally death. When she 
forces the bits of paper into her 
mouth, trying to devour life, she 
brings on a stroke and her death. 
She thought she had driven that 
force, embodied in her husband, 
Don McInnis, from her house; but 


she lived to acknowledge its pres- 
ence within herself. She had tried 
to keep the creative power of others 
in rein, but finally can put t} 
bit only in her own mouth. 

Sabina’s orgy in the post office 
is complemented, unwittingly, by 
the picnic of the three old maids. 
Their “little feast” is only a mild 
indulgence. “ “This is the kind of 
day I could just eat!’ cried Cora 
ardently.” They were “laughing 
freely .. . they lay stretched on their 
sides on the ground, their summer 
dresses spread out... their eyes 
half-closed, Phoebe with a juicy leaf 
between her teeth... they pressed 
at the pomegranate stains on their 
mouths.” Sabina’s death has come 
too late to liberate the old maids; 
they have already been likened to 
their tame old buggy-horse. Since 
Sabina’s death, they have been un- 
hitched, they champ on the hill, 
they flaunt their tails (“their gray 
and scanty hair’) “like a decora- 
tion... just put on.” Like their 
horse, they “seemed about to run,” 
but they merely trot off, leaving the 
pasture still unexplored. They raise 
the buggy-whip (the symbol of Sa- 
bina’s power) over the old horse 
and consequently re-iterate Sabina’s 
power over them. 

The equation of the three “nor- 
mal” narrators with the case study 
deviate, Sabina, is the central irony 
of “Asphodel.” However, the per- 
ception of the relationships be- 
tween Sabina and her family fur- 
ther extends the ironic scope of 
the story. 

The contrast between Sabina and 
her husband, Don McInnis, and 
their symbolic significance are in- 
nocently clarified by the three old 
maids early in the story. The read- 
er is made aware of the character 
antithesis between husband and 
wife through the description of 
their respective houses. Sabina’s 
house exhibits “mahogany roses in 
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the ceilings” while Asphodel, the 
home of McInnis, has “mounds of 
wild roses.” Sabina lives in “a 
square of marble and stone” (al- 
most literally a tomb) with a “front 
as dark as pitch.” Mr. Don’s house 
has columns “without a shadow” 
which support a “frieze of maidens 
that was saturated with sunlight 
and seemed to fill with color.” At 
Sabina’s there is only “wood, dark 
wood carved and fluted” and “a 
labyrinth set with statues.” Green 
vines and a honey locust tree alive 
with bees surround Asphodel 
while “magnolias that made the air 
so heavy and full of sleep” and a 
conspicuous absence of grass mark 
the grounds around Sabina’s house. 

Their wedding is the second il- 
lustration of the contrast between 
the two. Sabina wore a stiff gown; 
the flowers she carried were hya- 
cinths (traditionally emblematic of 
grief) and while lilies (the flower 
of the dead). Her gown had an 
odor of burning wax, for McInnis 
was “ a man that would be like a 
torch carried into a house.” His 
conduct at the ceremony is de- 
scribed in powerful, animalistic 
terms. He exhibited qualities of 
the lion and the goat, fitting terms 
since he comes to represent the 
wild life force which does not ad- 
mit control, the spontaneity of cre- 
ative power which cannot be pros- 
trated. McInnis would “roar”; he 
was “dangerous”; he trampled the 
scattered flowers and was “led up 
to the ceremony.” 

McInnis’s infidelity, a necessity 
since the creative force could not 
exist under suppression, and Sa- 
bina’s widening circle of reaction, 
complete the story of their lives 
and the logical working out of the 
opposites which they have come to 
concretize. Sabina receives the news 
of his betrayal by reaching out 
both arms “as though she would 
embrace us,” while making “fists 


with her hands.” This gesture be- 
comes the visual symbol for her 
subsequent actions; her “embrace” 
becomes the touch of destruction, 
eventually her own destruction. 
She drives Mr. Don from the house 
with her purple tasseled buggy- 
whip while he feigns docility. That 
night Asphodel burned and Sa- 
bina was “gratified.” Her satisfac- 
tion was temporary, and she turns 
on the town for continued indul- 
gence of her appetites. Under the 
guise of an embrace—a museum, a 
water-works, hot breads and soups 
for the poor—she exerts control. 
Ultimately, “her power reached 
over the whole population—white 
and black, men and women, chil- 
dren, idiots, and animals—even 
strangers.” Her embrace ends in 
the post office, “the longest permit- 
ted indulgence”; her self-gratifica- 
tion is self-destruction. “‘“A 
stroke.” That is what we said, be- 
cause we did not know how to put 
a name to the end of her life.’” 

In the interim, as the old maids 
unconsciously reveal, the fire at 
Asphodel has succeeded in purify- 
ing the place. It has reverted to 
wilderness, a rampant state of nat- 
ural creativity. Goats have taken 
over. “There were billy-goats and 
nanny-goats, old goats and young, a 
whole thriving herd.” The exis- 
tence of a Mr. Don cannot be de- 
nied, creativity will find an avenue 
for itself. 

Ironically enough, and symbol- 
ically appropriate, the lives of Sa- 
bina’s three children end in self- 
destruction. Minerva, with true 
wisdom, was drowned just before 
her wedding day. Theo was killed 
while trying to ride a wild horse. 
Like his namesake Theodore, who 
committed suicide when defeated, 
and like his mother, Theo finds de- 
struction when he seeks mastery of 
the wild life force. Finally Lucian, 
the youngest, shot himself “pub- 
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licly on the courthouse steps, drunk 
in the broad daylight.” True to 
his name, with satiric grace, Lucian 
freed himself from the sterile con- 
trol which spread from his mother’s 
house throughout the town: “Miss 
Sabina...for the rest of her life 
was proceeding through the gate- 
way and down the street...” 

The hair motif, as the symbol of 
potency, serves to re-emphasize the 
relationships between the charac- 
ters. The three old maids possess 
“gray and scanty hair.” Sabina 
“wore a fine jet-black wig of great 
size, for she had lost her hair by 
some illness or violence.” After her 
death in the post office, after her 
true impotence had been revealed, 
“she - toppled on the floor, her 
wig fallen from her head and her 


face awry like a mask.” Don Mc- 
Innis, of course, was a_ heavily 
bearded man. 

It is only after the initial per- 
ception of the ironic framework of 
relationships that the reader pro- 


ceeds to a realization of the his- 
toric and psychic levels of signifi- 
cance in “Asphodel.” History-wise 
the story succeeds in coalescing the 
“all time” into the “now time” of 
the story. ““Asphodel” might be read 
with equal validity as the decline 
of the South, as an account of the 
fall of Greece, of Rome, or of any 
civilization which cuts itself off 
from a creative center. The descrip- 
tions of the ruins of Ashpodel func- 
tion equally well in reading the 
story as classic history or in reading 
it as peculiarly Southern. 

The three old maids move in a 
pattern remindful of the Greek 
chorus. To illustrate: “ “We told 
the news,’ said Cora, ‘We went in 
a body up the hill and into the 
house, weeping and wailing, hard- 
ly daring to name the name or the 
deed.... We stood there in our 
little half-circle not daring to come 
closer.’ "" Like a Greek chorus, the 


three old maids are caught in a 
course of events which, because 
they do not comprehend it, sweeps 
them on to their own destruction. 

Sabina’s name, of course, is part 
of the historical referent. The Sa- 
bines were a people absorbed by 
the barbaric Romans, their daugh- 
ters taken by force. Sabina’s father 
had instructed her to submit to 
the wild McInnis, but she did not. 
The ironic parallel is complete 
when Sabina does submit to the 
barbaric life force in the post office; 
she yields to the force within her- 
self as she never had yielded to Don 
McInnis. 

The contemporary referent is 
most apparent. Sabina represents 
the control which kills because it 
regulates every area of life. “Her 
law was laid over us, her riches 
were distributed upon us; we were 
given a museum and a statue, a 
waterworks. And we stood in fear 
of her...” Under the guise of 
gifts comes complete control. 

As the story develops a historical 
validity, so does it exhibit a level 
of psychic significance which can- 
not be overlooked. As it is “true” 
for a society, so it is valid for an 
individual. “Asphodel” becomes 
the story of the inner, “real” life 
of the individual; its historical uni- 
versality makes it nearly the concre- 
tion for man’s mythic conscious- 
ness. The story the old maids tell 
“was like an old song they carried 
in their memory, the story of the 
two houses separated by a long, 
winding, difficult, untravelled road 
—a curve of the old Natchez Trace 
—but actually situated almost back 
to back ... while completely hidden 
from each other, like the reliefs on 
opposites sides of a vase.”” The two 
houses are, of course, Asphodel and 
Sabina’s house; they are part of the 
same vase because they are part of 
the individual consciousness. The 
barbaric life force has been re- 
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strained until it is only “an old 
horse” in the three old maids and 
until it was completely killed in Sa- 
bina and her children. The long 
untravelled road is, on one level, 
the road of time or historical “prog- 
ress”; on the other level, it is the 
road to the deeper, repressed levels 
of the consciousness. For the old 
maids the experience has largely 
been an unconscious one. Con- 
sequently, at the story’s end, they 
remain, with the exception of 
Phoebe’s half-recognition, unaware 
of the historical and psychic valid- 
ity of the tale they tell or the pic- 
nic they experience. They, like 
their society, are symbolized in the 
grapes they eat: “The grapes they 
held upon their palms were trans- 
parent in the light, so that the 
little black seeds showed within.” 
The potential for fertility, for cre- 
ativity, can be seen under the guise 
of the three old maids; like Sabina 
they are ironically unmasked. 

In rising from the grass Cora, 


Irene, and Phoebe unconsciously 
kneel before they flee from the ra- 
diant Don McInnis; intuitively they 
pay tribute to the wellspring of 
their beings, but logicaly they at- 
tempt to eliminate the McInnis 
within them. “‘It was not,’ said 


Irene. ‘It was a vine in the 
wind.’ ‘I didn’t look,’ declared 
Phoebe.” Rationally, they destroy 


the value of their own story and 
damn themselves. 

The ironic manipulation of the 
narrator in “Asphodel” is not an 
isolated phenomenon in Miss Wel- 
ty’s stories; it often is a central 

evice. And the story—like “Aspho- 
del”—which employs this device 

ssesses a second level of mean- 
ing immediately apparent. The 
real story is not the account of the 
freak, the case-study individual. In- 
stead, the extremes are only the 
means of widening the frame of hu- 
man experience from which the 
story draws. Thus, the deviate was 
separate from us only because of 
our conventional, narrow attitudes. 
The narrator, however, we could 
accept as “normal.” The effect of 
the device lies in the reader’s recog- 
nition that the narrator concretizes 
in miniature the story he tells. It 
is then that we realize the story’s 
concern with all of human expe- 
rience. We dare not laugh at the 
deviate, we cannot scorn him, for 
that would be to identify with the 
narrator—a_ position which the 
author renders undesirable through 
ironic parallels. At the second lev- 
el, we similarly fear to ridicule the 
narrator himself, for that would be 
to commit the very fallacy of which 
we condemn him—assuming our 
normal little selves secure from the 
illuminating light of irony. 








CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliography section of 
Twentieth Century Literature will 
be a regular quarterly feature. The 
aim is to provide a bibliography of 
current critical literature, appear- 
ing both in American and foreign 
periodicals. We will annotate all 
articles dealing with the literature 
and critical problems of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The items in the bibliography 
are listed alphabetically, according 
to author of article. All volume 
numbers are given in the arabic 
form. The annotations are in no 
sense critical: they are objective, 
unbiased, and, in most cases, offer 
a precis of the article in the voice 
of its author. The length of the 
annotation depends not upon the 
length of the article but upon its 
density. 

Ours is an ambitious task, re- 
quiring a large staff of annotators. 
The present group is still too small 
to offer the ideal quarterly bibliog- 
raphy, which would be complete 
in the English and foreign language 
fields. Although we need help in 
both areas, our greatest need is 
for annotators in the foreign field 
—especially in French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. We invite 
correspondence from those who are 
interested in contributing. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: James R. Baker, 
Bibliography Editor, Twentieth 
Century Literature, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. (J.R.B.) 


Allen, Louis, “The Contempt of Lit- 
erature,” Essays in Criticism, 5:229- 
41, July, 1955. 

Much of modern French literature 


has its source in a denial of literature. 
Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Valéry, in their 
failure to make poetry express the ab- 
solute, partially rejected poetry itself. 
Sartre rejected literature because of 
misuses of the exalted position given 
French writers. (D.B.D.) 


Barnard, Marjorie, “Australian Liter- 
ature Since 1929,” Books Abroad, 
29:280-84, Summer, 1955. 

A review of Australian literature 

shows “fiction and reportage closely 

bound together,” a dearth of “polite 
fiction,” and of experiments. The 
short story has been literally smoth- 
ered; “poetry perhaps has a greater 
claim than prose to take a place in 
world literature... Australian _ liter- 
ature still has many of the qualities of 
folk literature.” (F.F.E.) 


Bewley, Marius, “The Poetry of Wal- 
lace Stevens,” Commonweal, 62:617- 
22, September 23, 1955. 

“It is possible to gain a fresh insight 

into Stevens’ poetry by considering 

him as an American Transcendental- 
ist poet.” He and Emerson held “sim- 
ilar conceptions of the role of the poet 

and the power of the word.” (R.W.S.) 


Bier, Jesse, “John Peale Bishop: The 
Memory Lingers On,” The Western 
Humanities Review, 9:243-48, Sum- 
mer, 1955. 

Bishop’s gradual re-emergence is justi- 

fied by his literary qualities as a writer 

and critic: liberation from outside in- 
fluence, wide range in poetry and prose, 
insistence upon viewing the “ ‘whole 
man,’” “personal commitment to an 
intense inner life.” He has meaning 
for us in a tradition of an essentially 
religious life. (G.M.P.) 
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Birch, Cyril, “Chao Shu-Li: Creative 
Writing in a Communist State,” New 
Mexico Quarterly, 25:185-95, Sum- 
mer-Autumn, 1955. 

Chao’s stories, first appearing in Com- 

munist China in 1943, obey Mao Tse- 

tung’s order for literature for workers, 
peasants, and soldiers. They are collo- 
quial and economical; the characters 
come to life despite being stock types. 

But Chao fails as a novelist. Can he 

deliver the new “literature of glorifi- 

cation?” (J.L.B.) 


Bosquet, Alain, “René Char, ou le 
verbe est une Ethique,” La Revue 
de Paris, 117-26, September, 1955. 

A review of Char’s poetic production 

from 1929-1955 reevals that he is a 

moralist, prey to his unconscious, man 

of action, prudent sorcerer, thinker. 
victim of a language he wants to free 
and tame. His poetic language is cal- 
culated, voluntary, cold, laborious, ob- 
scure, inimitable in its tone and os 
tentatious ambiguity. (L.L.) 


Brion, Marcel, “Littératures Etran- 
geres: Thomas Mann,” La Revue 
Des Deux Mondes, 348-358, 15 Sept. 
1955. 

A survey of Mann’s work reveals that 

not only is he a militant humanist, but 

also that he employs death as his cen- 
tral subject, hidden or obvious. Al- 
ways a link exists between love and 
death, disease (institutional and in- 
dividual) and death, and artistic cre- 
ation and death. (L.L.) 


Camus, Albert, “Roger Martin du 
Gard,” La Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, 34:641-71, October, 1955. 

Because of the depth of his creations. 

he has continued the tradition of Tol- 

stoi. As early as Jean Barois, he an- 
nounced one of the main themes of 
twentieth century literature: the por- 
trayal of man, who, having aban- 
donned hope, pits himself against 
death. Les Thibault introduced the 


theme of the individual caught be- 
tween history and God. This man will 
eventually find consolation in know- 
ing that “All men die at the same time 
and with the same violence.” (M.R.) 


Chaikin, Milton, “Zola and Conrad’s 
‘The Idiots,’”’ Studies in Philology, 
52:502-07, July, 1955. 

Both details and descriptive technique 

were borrowed from Zola’s La Terre 

and La Joie de vivre by Conrad for 

his story, “The lLidiots.” (E.L.) 


Church, Margaret, “Concepts of Time 
in Novels of Virginia Woolf and 
Aldous Huxley,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 1:19-24, May, 1955. 

Virginia Woolf, who “employs the con- 

cept of duration,” expresses “some- 

thing of the ubiquitous nature of hu- 
man experience.” Huxley, who is op- 
posed to the Bergsonian concept of 
time, “confines himself to more ab- 
stract inquiry on an intellectual level.” 
(R.W.S.) 


Collin, W. E., “French Canadian Lit- 
erature Enters a New Era,” Books 
Abroad, 29:275-79, Summer, 1955. 

A review of recent French Canadian 

novels shows a break from the tradi- 

tion of Marie Chapdelaine to an “ur- 
ban, proletarian, bourgeois novel” that 
bears “witness to the soul’s longing 
for an essentially human bond” 
through some “noble passion.” (F.F.E.) 


Cosman, Max, “George Orwell and 
the Autonomous Individual,” Pa- 
cific Spectator, 9:74-84, Winter, 1955. 

Orwell's basic questions relate to the 

individual and society. His protagon- 

ists are dogged by failure in art, re- 
ligion, and politics. His final message: 

“the individual ...cannot stand up to 

society; his doom is destruction.” Sym- 

pathetic and humane, Orwell gave 

“the novel of ideas an airing” and in- 

creased its audience. (J.L.B.) 
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De Boisdeffre, Pierre, “Kierkegaard et 
Kafka,” La Revue de Paris, July, 
1955. 

In both exists the same impossibility 

of evading themselves through mar- 

riage or action. Each had a respect- 

able father for whom he nourished a 

strange love broken by fear; each was 

permitted to create freely because of 

his father’s fortune. (L.L.) 


Delius, Anthony, “The Struggle of 
Tongues: The South African Lit- 
erary Scene,” Books Abroad, 29:261- 
69, Summer, 1955. 

In the period since Roy Campbell 

emerged “if Znglish and African po- 

etry have to a certain extent cross-fer- 
tilized one another, a divorce between 
the two languages is only too appar- 

ent in the novels.” (F.F.E.) 


Deutscher, Isaac, “1984: Le Mysticisme 
de la Cruauté,” Les Temps Mod- 
ernes, 114-115:2205-18, June-July, 
1955. 

1984 lacks originality because Orwell 

borrowed the idea, intrigue, charac- 

ters, symbols, and atmosphere from 
the Russian writer Eugenii Zamyathin’s 
novel Nous Autres. Orwell added the 
element of sadism-masochism, however, 
which became the novel's dominant 
leit motif. (L.L.) 


Dort, Bernard, “Brecht: ‘Un Monde 
tel qu’il Devient,” Les Temps Mod- 
ernes, 116:163-171, August, 1955. 

In the Cercle de Craie Caucasien 

Brecht postulates an open dramaturgy 

in which present conflict is dispersed 

in a series of actions which become 
tangled and confused while progress. 
ing. The characters define themselves 
through their actions, become some- 
thing new, and finally create from the 
antagonisms of the world a new, pre- 
carious order. (L.L.) 


Duc De Gramont, “Proust as I Knew 
Him,” London Magazine, 2:21-30, 
November, 1955. 


Recollections of Proust and the milieu 
in which he and the writer moved from 
their meeting in 1901 until Proust's 
death. (J.L.B.) 


Eberhart, Richard, “Silver and Gold,” 
Poetry, 87:48-50, October, 1955. 

Edith Sitwell, more than any other 
woman poet, has conquuered in her 
poetry the concrete and the abstract 
worlds. -The concrete “goes beyond 
itself... penetrating everywhere into 
meaning.” Her large symbols, religious 
in nature, give concreteness to the ex- 
pression of passionate beliefs. Her in- 
tuitive power is gained through ac- 
curate intellectual judgments. (F.L.) 


Exner, Richard, “Yvon Goll: Zu Seiner 
Deutschen Lyrik,’ German Life and 
Letters, 8:252-263, July, 1955. 

Yvon Goll, a tragic poet par excellence, 

turned to German at the end of his life 

to write Traumkraut on the theme of 
the life and death of lost, hopeless 

men. (W.G.F.) 


Filler, Louis, “Dreamers and the Amer- 
ican Dream,” Southwest Review, 
40:359-63, Autumn, 1955. 

Drieser, London, Norris were “not in- 

tellectual traitors who had gone over 

to the enemy of success,” as K. Lynn 
suggests in The Dream of Success; 

“their value has lain...in what they 

unconsciously revealed about the peo- 

ple from whom they had sprung... 
having experienced America... they 

have much to report.” (F.F.E.) 


Flores, Angel, “Magic Realism in Span- 
ish American Fiction,” Hispania, 
$8:187-92, May, 1955. 

The new phase in Latin American lit- 

erature began in 1935 with Jorge Luis 

Borges’ Historia universal de la in- 

famia. The direction was that of magic 

realism: “a preoccupation with style 
and also the transformation of the 
common and everyday into the awe- 

some and the unreal.” (L.L.) 
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Frye, Northrop, “English Canadian Lit- 
erature, 1929-1954,” Books Abroad, 
29:270-74, Summer, 1955. 

“During the past 25 years the most im- 

portant literary achievements in Eng- 

lish Canada have not been in imagina- 
tive fields, but in scholarship... the 
best of it Canadian in reference.” 

(F.F.E.) 


Gaither, Mary, and Horst Frenz, “Ger- 
man Criticism of American Drama,” 
American Quarterly, 7:111-22, Sum- 
mer, 1955. 

During 1946-50, 383 German ttieatres 

produced 50 contemporary A:nerican 

plays picked by U.S. Military Govern- 
ment. Most popular were comedy and 
light drama. Reaction: disappoint- 
ment and desire for support of Ger- 
man plays. Reviewers exalted truth 
and power to convince over originality 
of ideas. Hits: O’Neill and Wilder 
(Skin of Our Teeth). (J.L.B.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., “The Spirit of 
Irony in Eliot’s Plays,” Prairie 
Schooner, 29:222-37, Fall, 1955. 

Eliot’s humor, although always rooted 

in a tragic base, is present even in such 

highly serious plays as “Murder in the 

Cathedral,” He makes frequent, ef- 

fective use of “the technique of ironic 

contrast...implicit in the juxtaposi- 
tion of the eternal and the ephemeral, 
the absolute and the relative, the spiri- 

tual and the corporeal....” (D.H.) 


Grebstein, Sheldon, “The Education of 
a Rebel: Sinclair Lewis at Yale,” 
New England Quarterly, 28:372-82, 
September, 1955. 

Although Lewis a while at Yale 

because he was both snubbed and pa- 

tronized, attending the school con- 
tributed importantly to his develop- 
ment as a writer. He “read deeply” 
and did “his first serious writing there.” 
(W.T.S.) 


Greenway, John, “A Guide Through 
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James Joyce’s Ulysses,” College Eng- 
lish, 17:67-78, November, 1955. 
A plot and theme outline of the Ho- 
meric parallels in the eighteen episodes 
of the novel. (E.L.) 


Grice, Fred, “The Poctry of Edwin 
Muir,” Essays in Criticism, 5:243-52, 
July, 1955. 

Muir’s first preoccupation is with In- 

nocence, and his best poetry records 

the pilgrimage back to lost Innocence. 

His second theme, the conquest of 

Time, gives his poetry a depth and 

dignity unusual in modern verse. 

(D.B.D.) 


Guder, G., “Der Nibelunge Not. A 
New Drama by Max MeN,” German 
Life and Letters, 8:285-292, July, 
1955. 

Founding his two-part drama on the 

greatest epic inheritance of the Ger- 

mans, Das Nibelungenlied, Mell strove 
to answer the urgent question of a cor- 
rupt time objectively by revealing that 
man can overcome his existential in- 
security only by renouncing all striv- 
ing for temporal security and seeking 
security in the Eternal Law of the in- 
finite. (W.G.F.) 


Gurko, Leo, “The Old Man and the 
Sea,” College English, 17:11-15, Octo- 
ber, 1955. 

“The Old Man and the Sea is the cul- 

mination of Hemingway’s long search 

for disengagement from the social 
world and total entry into the natural.” 

(R.W.S.) 


Harding, Joan N., “Three Plays by 
Charles Morgan,” Contemporary Re- 
view, No. 1078:244-248, October, 
1955. 

In The Flashing Stream, The River 

Line, and The Burning Glass Mr. Mor- 

gan treats three aspects of human re- 

sponsibility in the atomic and de- 
personalized age. His Platonic just 
man is one who has achieved “single- 
ness of mind.” Such a character lacks 





dramatic power because he is not sub- 
ject to temptation. (F.L.) 


Harkness, Bruce, “Conrad on Gals- 
worthy: The Time Scheme of Fra- 
ternity,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
1:12-18, May, 1955. 


Study of Galsworthy’s Fraternity and ~ 


Conrad’s suggestions for revising it 
shows that in the handling of time 
Galsworthy’s concern was literal cal- 
endar accuracy while Conrad’s was ef- 
fect on the reader, and makes evident 
Conrad's superiority in handling transi- 
tions involving time. (R.W.S.) 


Hassan, Ihab H., “Edith Sitwell and 
the Symbolist Tradition,” Compara- 
tive Literature, 7:240-51, Summer, 
1955. 

An analysis of the poetry of Edith Sit- 

well against the modes of poetic ex- 

pression in the symbolist tradition 
shows several striking comparisons in 
types of images: the dislocation of ap- 
pearance to effect a violent synthesis, 
the transposition of the senses to dif- 
ferentiate between the real and the 
apparent, the image of “‘conceit,’” 
and the “ ‘symbolic’”” image. (G.M.P.) 


Hayward, Ira N., “The Tall Ideas 
Dancing: Peter Viereck, or the Poet 
as Citizen,” The Western Humani- 
ties Review, 9:249-60, Summer, 1955. 

Peter Viereck, critically attacking New 

Criticism and New Poetry, praises some 

poets’ return to the “mystery of mor- 

tality” and to “form and clarity.” In 
addition to a renewed emphasis upon 
content and communication, he pro- 
poses “a return to the function of 
ethical responsibility and of com- 
munication of ideas and emotions.” 
(G.M.P.) 


Hellersberg-Wendriner, Anna, “The 
Essence of Thomas Mann,” Com- 
monweal, 62:583-86. 

Thomas Mann “had only one theme: 

the separation of man from the fertile 

grounds which condition his existence. 


His whole vision is of the majestic 
darkness, the inmutable monotony of 
a mind estranged from truth by a long 
genealogy of error.” (R.W.S.) 


Hoffmann, Charles G., “Norris and the 
Responsibility of the Novelist,” The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 54:508-15, 
October, 1955. 

Norris's realistic, sincere, and purpose- 

ful novels insist upon his belief that 

the novelist must mold public opin- 
ion. Although the novels do not indi- 
cate Norris’s steady development as 
an artist, they document his rejection 
of complete naturalism and his grow- 
ing belief in the regenerative power of 
love. (W.B.B.) 


Holloway, John, “The New and the 
Newer Critics,” Essays in Criticism, 
5:365-81, October, 1955. 

Although the ‘Chicago’ critics have not 

been able to express their theories ex- 

plicitly enough and one reads them 
with “agreement and disagreement in 
startled contiquity,” to understand 
them is to recognize defects in con- 
temporary critical methods which are 
likely to be accepted without sufficient 
questioning. (D.B.D.) 


Holman, Hugh, “The Loneliness at 
the Core,” New Republic, 133:16-17, 
October 10, 1955. 

To reread Look Homeward Angel is 

to realize it is a record of youth (with 

many faults asa novel) . Wolfe’s comic 
sense gives it distance and depth. More 
of Tristram Shandy than Joyce is evi- 
dent in both style and content, and 
the similarities between the two books 
suggests the picture of tragic loneliness 
in a Shandean world. (A.W.) 


Howes, Barbara, “A Solitary Walk,” 
Poetry, 87:45-47, October, 1955. 
Léonie Adams is essentially a nature 
poet in the English Romantic tradi- 
tion. Out of her two seasons, winter 
and summer, she evolves the exten- 
sions, “age and youth, evil and good 
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..-Sorrow and joy.” Her imagery is 
from nature; her structure, from scene; 
her unity, of feeling, rather than of 
idea. (F.L.) 


Jack, Jane H., “Art and The Portrait 
of the Artist,” Essays in Criticism, 
5:354-64, October, 1955. 

Comparison with Stephen Hero re- 

veals that The Portrait is not simply a 

more economical version. Joyce com- 

pletely reorganized his material around 
the main proposition that art is of 
supreme importance. All the other 
material has become symbolic in terres 
of its effect upon art. (D.B.D.) 


Lance, Victor, “Thomas Mann: 1875- 
1955,” Saturday Review, 38:26, Sep- 
tember 17, 1955. 

From Schopenhauer, Wagner, Nietzs- 

che, he learned to respect yet question 

the elemental claims of life and mind 
upon each other. The chances of the 
individual in an increasingly inhuman 
and crumbling society and the efficacy 
of the artist therein were his constant 
theme. He never radically dissolved 
“the living shape, the recognizable 
presence of his created figures.” (C.P.) 


Lhombreaud, Roger, “Deux Ames Que 
S’entendent si Merveilleusement,”’ 
La Revue de Paris, 93-8, August, 
1955. 

An exchange of letters between Mal- 

larme and Villiers de I’Isle-Adam re- 

veals their close friendship. Mallarme 
says of Herodiade, “The subject of my 

work is beauty....” (L.L.) 


Logan, John, “Six of One and Six 
Hundred of the Other,” Poetry, 
86:353-58, September, 1955. 

e. e. cummings’ work is marked by 

purity of art and heart and by his cele- 

bration of the individual human spirit. 

The appearance or shape of his poems 

is not generally related to the sense, 

but is non-representational. He uses 
typographical irregularities, altered 
spelling, and grammatical invention 


for controlling the evocation in the 
reader, for poetic connotation, and for 
breaking up the usual patterns of re- 
sponse, respectively. (F.L.) 


Lukas, George, “The Stature of 
Thomas Mann,” Masses & Main- 
stream, 8:20-26, September, 1955. 

Thomas Mann was the last representa- 

tive writer of critical realism. Froin 

within the ken of a middle’ class, mid- 

dle world outlook, he developed the 

view of the doom of the middle class 
and the inevitable advent of socialism. 

Not only political, his works are artistic 

organic wholes; they reflect his judg- 

ment on both social and political mat- 

ters. (A.W.) 


Manchester, William, “H. L. Mencken 
at Seventy-Five: America’s Sam John- 
son,” Saturday Review, 38:11-12, 64- 
65, September 10, 1955. 

The most provocative critic of the 

twenties, he served, as did Johnson, as 

a parlor conservative when the left was 

advancing. Both were gargantuan wits 

and neurotics, and “hard on incom- 
petence, stern with cant, brutal with 
dishonesty.” They were "literary deans 
who had built solid reputations within 
the craft and could improve upon the 
accepted because they had mastered 
it.” (C.P.) 


Martin, Terence, “Band of Angels: 
The Definition of Self-Definition,” 
Folio, 21:31-37, Winter, 1956. 

In Band of Angels Amantha Starr, 

searching for her true image, tries to 

identify herself with others, only to 
find that “nobody can set you free... 
except yourself.” Warren’s latest novel 

—with its emphasis on the necessity of 

self-knowledge—depicts the symbolic 

American quest for a past. (W.B.B.) 


Maud, Ralph N., “D. H. Lawrence: 
True Emotion as the Ethical Con- 
trol in Art,” The Western Humani- 
ties Review, 9:233-40, Summer, 1955. 
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Lawrence requires the artist to control 
ethically his expression of emotion in 
order to maintain a “balance” in his 
“true emotional relatedness” to the 
universe about him; his integrity 
(ethical center) lies in his sincere be- 
liefs which “cannot be wrong,” but he 
must extract the true emotion from his 
experience. (G.M.P.) 


Maurer, Robert E., “Latter-Day Notes 
on E. E. Cummings’ Language,” 
Bucknell Review, 5:1-23, May, 1955. 

The language of Cummings’ poetry ex- 

presses the aggressive individualism 

and the various protests which char- 
acterize his point of view. Generally, 

Cummings has been “successful in ob- 

jectifying his conception of the world 

and in achieving a freshness and vital- 
ity of language....” His “metoymical 
usages” are “overworked”; but most 
obscurities can be overcome by expe- 


rience with the Cummings language. 
(J-R.B.) 


McDowell, Frederick P. W., “Robert 
Penn Warren’s Criticism,” Accent, 
25:173-196, Summer, 1955. 

Warren’s criticisin is valuable in itself 

and an invaluable commentary upon 

his own poems and novels: all present 

a moral passion. A selective bibliog- 

raphy of his criticism is appended. 

(B.K.) 


McDowell, Frederick P. W., “Psychol- 
ogy and Theme in Brothers to Drag- 
ons,” PMLA, 70:565-86, September, 
1955. 

Brothers to Dragons presents the dis- 

parity in man “between recurrent be- 

atific vision and the ubiquitous evil 
which blights it.” Lack of self-knowl- 
edge is original sin; because complete 
self-knowledge is impossible, original 
sin is universal. But grace is possible. 
(B.K.) 


McCormick, E. H., “The Voice of a 
Silent Land: New Zealand Writing,” 


Books Abroad, 29:285-88, Summer, 

1955. 
“One of the persistent themes of con- 
temporary New Zealander poets has 
been the alien, hostile character of 
their natural environment... The fic- 
tion has served as documentation,” 
and only here and there does a writer 
of stature show. (F.F.E.) 


Merrett, Eva M., “Rilke und das Prob- 
lem der Menschlichen Existenz,”’ 
Kentucky Foreign Language Quar- 
terly, 2:115-122, 3rd. Quarter, 1955. 

Rilke exemplified in his Aufzeichun- 

gen the source of a rich internal feel- 

ing from the fullness of which human 
existence can unfailingly renew itself 

and render itself inviolable. (W.G.F.) 


Milligan, E. E., “Saint Exupéry and 
Language,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, 39:249-51, May, 1955. 

Saint Exupéry believed that the de- 

ficiencies of language were the great- 

est barrier to universal understand- 
ing. He attempted to renew language 
by giving individual words spiritual 
or moral significance not usually at- 
tached to them and by implanting the 
new meaning by repetition. (W.G.F.) 


Mizener, Arthur, “The Thin Intelli- 
gent Face of American Fiction,” The 
Kenyon Review, 17:507-24, Autumn, 
1955. 

The dilemma in which American fic- 

tion presents its characters rises from 

the ambiguity between the eccentricity 
of the individual and his desire to con- 
form to his native community. Three 
character types are most prevalent: the 
intellectual, the successful and sophis- 
ticated small town man, and the inno- 
cent, all struggling against social tyr- 
anny. (G.M.P.) 


Morison, Samuel Eliot, “The Sea in 
Literature,” Atlantic Monthly, 196: 
67-71, September, 1955. 

The recurrent motif in all sea liter- 

ature is “the waves of the sea laden 
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with suffering.” Ancients accepted the 
sea as a source of food but feared it. 
The Middle Ages regarded the sea as 
an element in religion. Only very re- 
cently, as history goes, “has man con- 
sidered the sea romantic or an element 
to sport with.” (C.P.) 


Mueller, Gustav, “Carl Spitteler Re- 
born,” Books Abroad, 29:294-95, 
Summer, 1955. 

“Spitteler is the greatest of all philo- 

sophical poets... One has to compare 

him with Dante and Homer to get his 
measure... Homer plus Dante equal 

Spitteler.” (F.F.E.) 


Nicholson, Harold, “Thomas Mann.” 
Die Neue Rundschau, 508-10, Drittes 
Heft, 1955. 

Thomas Mann’s writings create so 

deep an impression because “he deals 

acutely and sympathetically with what 
for us is always the most fascinating 
riddle of the German Character, name- 
ly the contrast between the sedative 
and the dynamic, the Apollonian and 
the Dionysian, the rational and the 
daemonic.” (L.L.) 


Noon, William T., “Joyce’s ‘Clay’; an 
Interpretation,” College English, 17: 
93-95, November, 1955. 

Joyce prepares the reader for the 

epiphany of Maria’s passivity by in- 

volving her in the celebration of All 

Hallows Eve, suggesting that she lives 

the qualities of the Beatitudes, and 

dramatizing her success and failure as 

a “peace-maker.” (E.L.) 


Parry, Idris, “Thomas Mann’s Latest 
Phase,” German Life and Letters, 
8:241-51, July, 1955. 

Mann’s latest works, Die Betrogene and 

Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix 

Krull, both emphasize the triumph 

of discipline in life by a negative pic- 

ture of the fearful consequences of 
failure. Rosalie von Tuemmler pays 
for her social indiscipline with her life, 
whereas the brilliant, irresponsible 


Krull in the picaresque parody ends 
up in jail. (W.G.F.) 


Poetel, Karl O., “Ernst Junger,” Books 

Abroad, 29:297, Summer, 1955. 
“Junger has always been centrally con- 
cerned with the self-orientation of man 
in regard to his total relationship to 
his environment, regardless of the dis- 
guise with which this environment 
challenged the Ego...Despite this 
Junger has no message to proclaim.” 
(F.F.E.) 


Pouillon, Jean, “Henry James,” Les 
Temps Modernes, 118:549-60, Octo 
ber, 1955. 

James is neither a painter of society 

nor a psychological novelist. His sub- 

jects are drawn from a society which 
he accepts without question. Psychol- 
ogy is of secondary importance to the 
dramatization of plot; and characters 
are presented through their vision of 
the various aspects of a given situation. 

This artistic concept may be explained 

by his belief that language cannot di- 

rectly attain exterior nor interior real- 

ity. (M.R.) 


Randall, Huberta F., “Linguistic and 
Stylistic Changes in the Poetry of 
Emile Verhaeren,” Symposium, 9:70- 
8, Spring, 1955. 

Verhaeren’s 1888, 1896, and 1914 edi- 

tions of Les Débdcles reveal his lin- 

guistic and stylistic changes reflecting 
his philosophical change from ‘the 
obsession of a bleak nihilism to the 
exaltation of his joyous optimisi: of 
later years...” Close textual analysis 
displays the extent of these changes. 
(J-L.B.) 


Schneider, Marcel, “La Morte de 
Thomas Mann,” La Revue de Paris, 
62:137-42, October, 1955. 

The greatness of Thomas Mann and 

his work lies in his acceptance of a 

complex world. He has never succeed- 

ed in formulating a simple doctrine. 

Although the antagonism between real- 
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ity and the world of philosophy and art 
may be labeled the principal theme of 
his work, it is in the diversity of the 
humanist tradition that one must seek 
the thought of this author. (M.R.) 


Schoofield, George C., “Rilke, the 
Rococo, and Bellman,” Monat- 
schefte, 47:233-244, April-May, 1955. 

A reading of Ode on Bellman indicates 

that Rilke became a panegyric poet 

in 1914-1915. He transformed his style 
but could not transform his personal- 
ity. Neither the grace nor the eroticism 
of Bellman’s rococo showed Rilke the 
way to the Fulle he desired. (L.L.) 


Schwartz, Delmore, “Wallace Stevens— 
An Appreciation,” New Republic, 
133:20-22, August 22, 1955. 

Because Stevens’ generation considered 

the poet a peculiar person, he has 

always been shy about his own poetry, 
and this attitude is reflected in the 
tone of his work. But, unlike others 
who have been literarily isolated (Dick- 
inson, Melville) Stevens has received 
satisfying recognition. An essentially 
philosophical poet, he broke through 
the medative mode to a visual poetry 
which “made the dimensions of art 
open in a new way to consciousness.” 

He continued and renewed the tradi- 

tional rhetoric mode in Engish poetry. 

(A.W.) 


Schwartz, Kessel, “Some Aspects of the 
Contemporary Novel of Ecuador,” 
Hispania, 38:294-98, September, 
1955. 

“The contemporary novelists cam- 

paigned in hope of redeeming the 

Indian, the Negro, and other down- 

trodden elements from an old slavery. 

These writers form a part of a general 

Ecuadorian movement in art,...and 

they are absorbed in a conflicting mass 

of foreign influences in an attempt to 
integrate a foreign culture into the 

Ecuadorian tradition, and especially to 

graft European Socialism on that tra- 

dition.” (L.L.) 


Spilka, Mark, “Star-Equilibrium in 
Women in Love,” College English, 
17:79-83, November, 1955. 

Lawrence’s theme of “star-equilibri- 

um,” or polarization rather than fu- 

sion, as applied to love, is embodied in 
the dramatic conflicts of this novel. 

(E.L.) 


Stanford, Derek, “Christopher Fry,” 
Contemporary Review, No. 1077, 
174-77, September, 1955. 

The ambiguous convolutions of Chris- 

topher Fry's language carry significance 

beyond “straight meaning.” A double 
entendre inherent in his thinking con- 
trols his dramatic themes and his basic 
structures. His comedies often have, 
beyond the “literal and comedic” 
meaning, a symbolic and moral one, 
objectified in the intensified language, 
as well as in plot and character. They 
are tragi-comedies. (F.L.) 


Stone, Edward, “From Henry James 
to John Balderston: Relativity and 
the '20’s,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
1:2-11, May, 1955. 

The success of John Balderston’s play, 

Berkeley Square (1926), gave evidence 

of great popular interest in the theory 

of relativity and an ironical “kind 
of posthumous fame” to Henry James 
for his unfinished fantasy, The Sense 
of the Past, on which it was based. 
(R.WSS.) 


Stovall, Floyd, “Walt Whitman and the 
American Tradition,” Virginia Quar- 
terly, 31:540-57, Autumn, 1955. 

The American tradition developed 

from the Enlightenment, through ro- 

manticism, wars, Bohemianism, mate- 
rialism, realism, naturalism and _vari- 
ous experimental movements to the 
present age. Whitman was a product 
of this development up to the middle 
of the 19th century, the period of wan- 
ing romanticism. (L.B.) 


Swiggart, Peter, “Time in Faulkner's 
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Novels,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
1:25-29, May, 1955. 
Faulkner’s novels have as a central 
theme the reconciliation of past and 
present. (R.W.S.) 


Thompson, Frank, “The Symbolic 
Structure of Paterson,” Western Re 
view, 19:285-98, Summer, 1955. 

Paterson functions symbolically as a 

city and a man. As the poem develops, 

this structure becomes symbolic, spe- 
cifically, of the poet; and “The at- 
tempt to understand and contain in 
language the physical and social land- 
scape of Paterson becomes a concern 
for language itself, its use and _ re- 
vitalization. It is the poet, as a sym- 
bol, who is trying to re-create Pater- 
son.” (E.L.) 


Tinker, Edward L., “Walter Owen: 
Interpreter of Spanish Epic Poetry,” 
Books Abroad, 29:289-93, Summer, 
1955. 

In his translations of Martin Fierro, 


Owen achieved his aim of presenting 
“Spanish epics that read like original 
English poems,” with the diction and 
idiom of the time. (F.F.E.) 


Trilling, Lionel, “The Morality of In- 
ertia,” London Magazine, 2:69-76, 
November, 1955. 

Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome is cold, 

cruel, and deficient morally and ar- 

tistically. A painful tragedy which 
poses no real moral issue, the novel 
portrays (and for this it must be recog- 
nized) rather the absence of moral de- 
cisions—the morality of habit and biol- 
ogy, or of inertia, which governs most 
people. (J.L.B.) 


Turner, W. Arthur, “The Not So Coy 
Mistress of J. Alfred Prufrock,” The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 54:516-22, 
October, 1955. 

Only by reading “The Love Song of 

J. Alfred Prufrock” as a companion 

piece to “Portrait of a Lady”—Prufrock 

is the ridiculous lover of an unworthy 


woman—and in the tradition, followed 
ironically, of ‘““To His Coy Mistress” 
can we experience the full anguish 
of Prufrock’s longing but lost soul. 


(W.B.B.) 


Vanwelkenhuyzen, Gustave, “The Cen- 
tennial of Emie Verhaeren,” Books 
Abroad, 29:295-96, Summer, 1955. 

“Verhaeren...using rude and often 

incorrect language, expressed with 

originality and vigor the ideas and 
aspirations of the close of the century.” 

(F.F.E.) 


Vowles, Richard B., “Sweden’s Modern 
Muse: Exploded Sonnets and Panic 
Poetry,” Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Quarterly, 2:134-38, 3rd. Quar- 
ter, 1955. 

The formerly popular convulsive po- 

etry of Arthur Lundkvist and the now 

popular fragmentary sonnets of Erik 

Lindegren, despite their surface dis- 

order, exhibit a sense of form that 

points to creative survival. (W.G.F.) 


Wain, John, “The Reputation of Ezra 
Pound,” London Magazine, 2:55-64, 
October, 1955. 

By his work and advice (Yeats and 

Eliot), “Pound did more to establish 

the characteristic English poetry of the 

twentieth century than anyone else.” 

An “expert verbal mechanic” whose 

Cantos are “a collection of magnificent 

fragments,” he has ‘inhabited a clean- 

er, simpler and saner world than any- 

thing that actually exists....” (J.L.B.) 


Walker, Augusta, “Allegory: A Light 
Conceit,” Partisan Review, 22:489- 
90, Fall, 1955. 

Through allegory the writer makes 

known his cosmic vision without be- 

ing destroyed for a madman. The 

Castle is Kafka’s Olympus. In “The 

Burrow,” his Earth, “there is a vast 

calamity with which we cannot cope, 

and... we would do best to live with 
what dignity and contentment we can 

attain....” (J.L.B.) 
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Wegelin, Christof, “Henry James: The 
Expatriate as American,” Symposi- 
um, 9:46-55, Spring, 1955. 

James’ cosmopolitanism originated in 

his “American consciousness.” His 

motives in becoming a British sub- 

ject were vindicated by America’s 1917 

declaration of war. His “Anglo-Saxon- 

ism” embraced both countries. He 
used other national characters pri- 
marily to define “the uniqueness of the 

American.” He ceased being Amer- 


ican only insofar as he ceased being 
local at all. (J.L.B.) 


Williams, Cecil B., “Thomas Wolfe 
Fiftcen Years After,” The South At- 
lantic Quarterly, 54:523-37, October, 
1955. 

Mother-dominated, a Southerner and 

a mountaineer, a night prowler and 

a world wanderer, something of a 

dilettante yet a spirited singer and a 

lonely genius, Thomas Wolfe wrote 


books full of gusto and vitality, of a 
questing quality, that will live for 
young Americans for years to come. 


(W.B.B.) 


Woolf, Leonard, “Coming to London— 
II,” London Magazine, 2:49-54, Oc- 
tober, 1955. 

Recollections of the London literary 

world of Bloomsbury up to 1913 and 

Woolf's first publication, The Village 

in the Jungle, in that year. (J.L.B.) 


Zdenek, Joseph W., “La Mujer Y La 
Frustracion en Las Comedias De 
Garcia Lorca,” Hispania, 38:67-69, 
March, 1955. 

The women who appear in Lorca’s 

dramas have these characteristics: they 

are always tragic; they are always frus- 
trated in love; they represent symbol- 
ically a simple passion; they embody 

Caldaronian honor. (L.L.) 
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